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Students choose 
§.A., class officers 


O'Connor, Walker voted into top government jobs 


By Chris White 
Staff Writer 


Students cast their votes last 
week at the annual spring elec- 
tions, where they chose officers 
for the Student Association and 
their respective classes. 

However, most elections 
required little decision from stu- 
dents. All three class president 


candidates ran unopposed, while — 


two students ran for S.A. presi- 
dent after four ran last year. 

The S.A. Constitution pro- 
hibits making the vote counts 
public. 


‘Pitted Junior Corinne 0” Connor 
‘sophomore Andrew 
Pavlofsky. O’Connor, the secre- 
tary of communications for the 
Executive Board, defeated 
Pavlofsky, whose slogan prom- 
ised to “put your say back in the 
Suas ‘ 

O’Connor said she is happy 
with the election result. 

“Tt went well,” O’Connor 
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The S.A. presidential race 


‘said. “There ‘wasn’t any contro- 


versy or scandal (like last year). 

.. | am just glad there was no 
crazy campaign stuff. It was a 
clean race, and I think every 
party did a good job.” 

During her . campaign, 
O’Connor expressed the need to 
continue the past year’s success. 

“Everything went really well 


Former professor What a difference ... 
and Edmundite 
dies in Alabama 


By Josh Kessler 
News Editor 


The Rev. T. Donald Sullivan, S.S.E., a St. Michael’s gradu- 
ate and educator for four decades, died at the Edmundites’ 
Selma, Ala., residence on March 27. He was 91 years old. 

Sullivan was born in Fair Haven, Vt., on Feb. 16, 1912. He 
played baseball and coached tennis at St. Michael’s before grad- 
uating in 1934 with a major in the classics. 

A 2002 inductee into the college’s Academic Hall of Fame, 
Sullivan served a number of roles during his 43-year tenure. He 
was an assistant professor of classical languages, the dean of 
studies, chairman of the biology department and vice president 


of the college. 


The biology department was recognized by the U.S. Public 
Health Service while Sullivan was the chairman, and he was 
entrusted to head a cancer research project. 

Sullivan had been a member of the Society of St. Edmund 
since 1938 and would have been honored for 65 years of mem- 


bership on June 11. 





Photo by Jon-Michael McColgan 
Sophomore Lesley Robinson hands out ballots as students vote for S.A. 
and class officials during the student elections on March 26-27 in the 
Alo Student Panter lobby. Students elected 12 oticiales: ee 
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this year, and I hope to continue. 


this trend,” O’Connor said. “We 
want to give back to the commu- 
nity, and we are going to start off 
by donating 1 percent of our 
budget to a local charity.” 

The position of S.A. vice 
president produced the most 


See VOTE, Page 2 


Major changes to Alliot 
in preliminary stages 


More food options, 
uniform meal plans 


among suggestions 


By Aiko Mizukami 
Staff Writer 


Hank Strashnick, the general 
manager of Sodexho Food 
Services, presented proposed 
changes for meal plans and the 
Green Mountain Dining Hall in 
Alliot Student Center during the 
Student Association meeting on 
March 26. 

The proposals could mean 
one uniform meal plan for all stu- 
dents as well as more food 
options in the dining hall. 
Changes also could affect operat- 
ing hours at Greensleeves. 

Strashnick said plans are still 


| in the preliminary stages, and 


changes can be made based on 
students’ suggestions. No 
timetable has been set for the 
changes, although they could 
take effect as early as fall. 
According to the new plan, 
Sodexho is considering making 
the following changes: 
= Keeping the dining hall 


open continuously from 7:15 


a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 

= Having no meal limits per 
day, week or semester. 

= Less bulk preparation and 
more cook-to-order food. 

“The dish will be finished or 
plated for the customer when 
they ask,” Strashnick said, “and 
there will be more variety of 
food.” 

The deli and grill will have 
four to six choices; the entree line 
will have two to three choices, 
and the Chef’s Corner will have 
one theme with a few variations 
in the new plan, Strashnick said. 

Strashnick said he hopes to 
move a grill from the kitchen to 
the grill area in front so the cafe- 
teria can offer a greater variety of 
food. 

Gregory Monahan, the 
Executive Board committee 
chairman, has been discussing 
the proposed changes with 
Strashnick. He said some of the 
food available now in 
Greensleeves also would be 
available in the dining hall. 

“The food (in the dining 
hall) will be fresher and higher 
quality,” he said. 


See ALLIOT, Page 3 









Photos by Jon-Michael McColgan 


On March 31, a Mass of Christian Burial occurred in Selma 
in Queen of Peace Parish, and a memorial Mass took place at St. 
Michael’s at the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel. 


Under foreboding skies, the men’s lacrosse team (above) defeats AIC, 17-2, 
on March 29 on the 300s Field. On March 30, Colchester received more 
than six inches of snow. 

















Saturday, March 22 
3:10 a.m. Noise complaint at 300s Townhouses 
3:16 a.m. Noise complaint at Alumni Hall 
4:31 a.m. Towed vehicles from Ryan Hall 
10:32 p.m. Animal complaint at Founders Hall 
10:35 p.m. Vandalism at Cheray Science Hall 
10:46 p.m. Alcohol violation at Purtill Hall 


Sunday, March 23 


2:00 a.m. Theft at Ryan Hall 
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[ripen coe ieee tke ea 
Fun Fact 


The 36 runs the baseball 
team scored in a season- 
opening 36-5 rout of 
Polytechnic University on 


Friday, March 21 
1:49 a.m. Drunkenness at Lyons Hall 
3:29 a.m. Escort to Lyons Hall 
7:55 a.m. Towed vehicle from Tennis Courts area 
8:32 a.m. Towed vehicles from Lyons Hall 
11:19 p.m. Drug violation at Joyce Hall 





March 29 matched the 
team’s run total over its 
first six games last sea- 
son, when it went 3-3 
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2:36 a.m. Escort to 200s Townhouses 

2:54 a.m. Noise complaint at Linnehan Hall 
3:15 a.m. Noise complaint at Linnehan Hall 
3:32 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 

3:58 a.m. Vandalism at 300s Townhouses 
4:46 a.m. Suspicious persons at Ryan Hall 


5:36 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 


5:55 a.m. Suspicious persons at Alliot Student Center 
3:06 p.m. Theft at 100s Townhouses 
4:40 p.m. Suspicious persons along Vermont 15 
9:01 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 

10:18 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall 
11:08 p.m. Vandalism at 400s Townhouses 


Monday, March 24 


12:49 a.m. Escort to Joyce Hall 
8:11 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan Hall 





St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the March 21-27 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


8:49 a.m. Towed vehicle from Durick Library 
9:16 p.m. Harassment at Ryan Hall 


: Tuesday, March 25 
4:19 p.m. Escort to off-campus location 
7:05 p.m. Towed vehicle from South Campus 
11:34 p.m. Noise complaint at 100s Townhouses 


_ Wednesday, March 26 
11:23 a.m. Medical assistance at Cheray Science Hall 
11:36 a.m. Escort to Ryan Hall 


Thursday, March 27 
(2: 355 a.m. Theft at Durick Library 

3:08 p.m. Escort to Cashman Hall 

10:03 p.m. Vehicle stop at Hodson Hall 





















VOTE: Most candidates satisfied with clean campaigns 


Continued from Page 1 


competitive race. First-year stu- 
dent Tyronne Walker, O’Con- 
nor’s running mate, was victori- 
ous over junior Dave Balint and 
sophomore Ryan  Coonley, 
Pavlofsky’s running mate. 

Coonley was somber in 
defeat, but he said it was a good, 
clean campaign. 

“The race was definitely 
campaigned fairly,” Coonley 
said. “Dave and Tyronne ran 
good elections. I think what gave 
Tyronne the edge was that he is 
very active in the SMC commu- 
nity, he is involved in the S.A. 
and has really put himself out 
there.” 

Although Walker has the 
least experience, he has con- 
tributed a great deal in his first 
year at St. Michael’s. He had a 
pivotal role in starting the “Krazy 
Knights,” a group that supports 
St. Michael’s sports teams, par- 
ticularly the basketball program. 
During his candidacy he stressed 
the need for year-round changes, 
not just campaign promises. 

Walker also said there is a 
need for qualified students on 
next year’s Executive Board. 

. “The first thing we need to 
do is to focus on getting the E- 
board in place,” Walker said. 
“We will try to look for the best 
people we can, people who have 
proven records with the S.A. and 
the St. Michael’s community.” 

In the three class presidential 
races, all candidates were unop- 
posed. However, that did not 
deter their spirit. All candidates 
said they have high hopes for the 
coming year and want to affect 
the campus in the most positive 
way possible. 

Alex “Mickey” MacDonald, 
the new president for the class of 
2004, said he hopes to focus on 
the social aspects of his position 
to get the most out of the college 
experience for his classmates. 

“This is a great Opportunity, 
and I would just like to do my 
best to give back to the school,” 
MacDonald said. “The first 
course of action will be to choose 
a centennial speaker for the class. 
After that, I will do my best to 
listen to my fellow classmates 


Elected officials 


Student Association 
President 
Corinne O'Connor ’04 
Vice president 
Tyronne Walker '06 


Class of 2004 
President: 

Alex “Mickey” MacDonald 
Vice president: 
Molly Lydon 
Secretary: 
Kristen Dinsbach 


Class of 2005 


President: 
Dave Volpe 
Vice president: 
Meg Symington 
Secretary: 
Tracey Sullivan 
Treasurer: 
Allison Sherman 


Class of 2006 
President: 
David O’Connor 
Vice president: 
Michael Lefebvre 
Treasurer: 
Jason McLaughlin 





and act for their wants and 
needs.” 

Class of 2005 President 
Dave Volpe said he thinks he has 
the leadership qualities necessary 
to succeed as president, and he 
hopes to raise money and pro- 
mote the idea of community in 
the best way possible. 

“We are really excited,” 
Volpe said. “We would like to 
have a couple more socials to 
raise funds, and we would also 
like to promote the community 
within the class.” 

Class of 2006 President 
David O’Connor — younger 
brother of Corinne O’Connor — 
said he wants to act as a mediator 
between students and the S.A. He 


, said he would like to take stu- 


dents’ needs and turn them into 
active policy. 


“For the rest of the year, I_ 


want to work on getting everyone 
familiar with each other and set a 
good foundation for next year,” 
David O’ Connor said. “Then we 
can work on getting more stu- 


dents affiliated with the S.A. and 
get their voices heard.” 

Corinne O’Connor said she 
thinks the new officers will work 
well together because most of the 
elected officials know each other. 

“T am thrilled,” she said. “I 
know Mickey, (Class of 2004 


- Vice President) Molly (Lydon) 


and, of course, my brother. I 
think it 1s going to be terrific. We 
have all worked together before, 
which should make for a great 
dynamic. We have a lot of leaders 
in this group.” 

David O’Connor agreed. 

“A majority of the people 
know each other, which should 


make for good chemistry, flow,. 


active debate and successful 
decision making,’ David O’Con- 
nor said. 

Volpe said he thinks this 
year’s group will be a little differ- 
ent from the previous one, but he 
hopes it all goes well. 

“T don’t know what is going 
to happen,” Volpe said. “It will be 


This Week in History , 


‘a change of pace, but it’s going to 


be interesting to see how it is 
going to go.” 

Coonley said he thinks the 
elected officials will gel effec- 
tively as a group. 

“I feel that they will do a 
good job,” Coonley said. “The 
level of experience is better than 
in past years, so they should real- 
ly work well for the students. I 
think that Corinne and Tyronne 
will both do a great job.” 

Walker was happy | so many 
people were re-elected. 

ka ae good thing about this 
year is that we have a lot of peo- 
ple returning,” Walker said. 
“Mickey, Dave and (Class of 
2005 Vice President) Meg 
(Symington) are all returning. We 
have shown that we can move 
smoothly and consistently within 
the S.A. This involves compro- 
mise and working together, 
which I think we can certainly 
do.” 


any ques 


_ April 3,.1860; The bore Express seoarts to deliver its first inath tha 
express operates semiweekly for two years, travelling to California, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Nevada. 


April 4, 1968: Martin Luther King Jr. is fatally shot while standing on 
a balcony outside his second-story room at the Lorraine Motel in 
Memphis, Tenn. Just after 6 p.m., a bullet hits him in the jaw and 
severs his spinal cord. The civil rights leader was 39 years old. 


April 5, 1994: Kurt Cobain, lead singer of the rock band Nirvana, 
commits suicide in his Seattle home after an appartent drug over- 
dose. He is discovered three days later by Gary Smith, an electrician 
who was installing a security system in Cobain and wife Courtney 


Love’s home. 


April 6, 1896: Fifteen hundred years after being banned by Roman 
Emperor Theodosius |, the Olympic Games are re-born in Athens. 
Two hundred eighty athletes from 13 nations compete in 43 events. 


April 7, 1922: Sig Haugdahl breaks the land-speed record by driving 
the Wisconsin Special 180 mph at the Daytona Beach racing oval. 


April 8, 563 B.C.: Gautama Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, is 
born in India as Prince Siddartha, the son of the king of the Sakya 
people. His mother, Queen Mahamaya, gave birth to him in the park 
of Lumbini in what is now southern Nepal. 


April 9, 1959: NASA introduces its first astronauts to the press: 
Scott Carpenter, L. Gordon Cooper Jr., John H. Glenn Jr., Virgil “Gus” 
Grissom, Walter Schirra Jr., Alan Shepard Jr. and Donald Slayton. 
The seven men, all military test pilots, were carefully selected from 
a group of 32 candidates to take part in Project Mercury, America’s 


first manned space program. 
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Meningitis claims life of Minnesota student 


By Rocky Thompson 
Minnesota Daily 
(U. Minnesota) 


MINNEAPOLIS — A Univ- 
ersity of Minnesota undergradu- 
ate student diagnosed with 
meningococcal meningitis was 
pronounced dead on March 27. 

Kristin Marx, 20, a sopho- 
more management major from 
Madison, Wis., was admitted to 
Fairview Medical Center late 
March 25. 

Dr. Ed Ehlinger, director of 
the university’s student health 
service, said he’s’ not familiar 
with too many specifics of 
Marx’s case, but fatal cases of the 
disease typically involve “over- 
whelming infection” of organs, 
liver failure and low blood pres- 
sure. “She wasn’t able to fight it 
off,” Ehlinger said. “It’s just one 
of those stories of tragedy.” 

Ehlinger said the mortality 
rate increases when someone 
enters the critical stage of the dis- 
ease, but he could not say by how 


much. 

Meningococcal meningitis is 
a bacterial disease transmitted 
through oral secretions with a 10 
to 15 percent mortality rate. 

Fifteen percent to 20 percent 
of people have meningococcal 
bacteria living in their throats, 
but it does not react adversely 
with their bodies, Ehlinger said. 

“We don’t know what hap- 
pens — why some people get 
infected and- some don’t,” he 
said. 

The disease is characterized 
by the sudden onset of fever, 
vomiting, headache, confusion 
and, in some cases, seizures. 

“Tt’s just the way the bacteria 
works. It comes on very fast and 
hard,” said David Golden, direc- 
tor of public health, marketing 
and program development for 
Boynton Health Service. 

Most of the period when the 
bacteria could have spread fell 
over spring break, which might 
have helped lower the number of 
exposed people. 


Doctors and nurses assessed 
the risk of the patients on a per- 
sonal basis and prescribed for 63 
people a single oral antibiotic, 
Golden said. He said vaccines 
against meningococcal disease 
are approximately 70-percent 
effective. 

Ehlinger said unless an indi- 
vidual has had direct contact with 
the ill person’s oral secretions, 
they are not considered to be at 
risk. 

Kissing and sharing drinks 
or smoking materials could trans- 
mit the disease. 

- “There’s a lot that is really 
not known about the spread of 
meningitis,” Golden said. _ 

University administrators 
notified the campus community 
of the case by e-mail March 26. 

Marx’s parents made the 
decision to make the information 
about their daughter’s condition 
public out of concern for the wel- 
fare of other University students. 


U-Wire 


Scholar speaks on effect of ads on women 


By Adam Benson 
Daily Utah Chronicle 
-(U. Utah) 


SALT LAKE CITY — Most 
Americans are exposed to nearly 
3,000 ads a day, but Jean 
Kilbourne said few will admit 
that they are influenced by them. 

“Just about everybody in 
America feels personally exempt 
from the influence of ads in their 
lives,” Kilbourne said. ; 

Kilbourne, an internationally 
renowned scholar who is recog- 
nized for her work in alcohol and 
tobacco advertising and the 
image of women in advertising, 
spoke to an overflow crowd in 
Gould Auditorium at _ the 
University of Utah on March 27 
about the “toxic cultural environ- 
ment” the advertising world cre- 
ates. 

Kilbourne told the crowd 
that tobacco killed more people 
in the 20th century than war, and 
nearly 470,000 people die annu- 
ally from tobacco-related ail- 
ments. 


Kilbourne, an ex-smoker, 
said the most dangerous facet of 
the tobacco industry is_ its 
attempts to get children to smoke 
at an early age. 

“There’s a myth in this cul- 
ture that smoking is rebellious 
and defiant, but the truth is that 
smokers smoke for a manipula- 
tive and unbelievably callous 
industry,” she said. 

Kilbourne also discussed the 
image of women in mainstream 
advertisements. She said adver- 
tisers surround women with an 
ideal of female beauty that is 
impossible to attain. 

“Failure is inevitable 
because this concept of ideal 
beauty is based on absolute flaw- 
lessness, and all women are 
judged against this standard 
whether we want to be or not,” 
she said. “Men don’t live in a 
world where their bodies are con- 
stantly scrutinized, judged and 
criticized, but women do.” 

Another major selling point 
for advertisers is the idea that to 
be attractive, women must be as 


thin as possible. 

“T think the obsession with 
thinness is really about cutting 
girls down to size, and most of 


these ads normalize things like 


binge eating,” Kilbourne said. 

With nearly $2 billion spent 
by alcohol companies on adver- 
tising each year, Kilbourne said 
that like the tobacco industry, 
many of the ads are designed to 
lure consumers in at a young age. 

“The fantasy that is sold in 
alcohol ads is almost always the 
exact opposite of the reality of 
alcohol,” she said. “The truth is 
that the relationship between 
alcohol and sex is disastrous.” 

But, Kilbourne said, every 
person should be aware of the 
effect and influence advertise- 
ments might have on his or her 
life. 

“We all pay the price from 
these ads in the form of psychic 
numbing,” she said. “All too 
often, what we’re being sold is 
slavery.” 


U-Wire 


looking for unique rooms for graduation weekend? 


discover shore acres 


just a short drive from st. michaels 
lakefront rooms - lakeside dining in the champlain room 
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Photo by Jon-Michael McColgan 


Students take time for dinner at Greensleeves in Alliot Student Center. If 
changes proposed by Sodexho Food Services General Manager Hank 
Strashnick are employed, Greensleeves’ hours will change and the Green 
Mountain Dining Room will offer more food and a uniform meal plan. 


ALLIOT: Changes could occur 
as soon as next fall if accepted 


Continued from Page 1 


According to the proposed 
changes, students will no longer 
have Dining Dollars. Students 
would no longer choose among 
meal plans consisting of 21, 15, 
13 or 10 meals; they will have 
two choices: having or not hav- 
ing a meal plan. 

Students who choose to have 
mean plans could use the cafete- 
ria whenever they want and as 
many times a day as they want, 
Monahan said. 

Since there will be more 
food choices and better services, 
a meal plan would cost slightly 
more than it does. now, 
Strashnick said. 

Future meal plans would 
cost about what 21- and 15-meal 
plans cost now. However, the 
new meal plan will cost $100 
more than the 13- and 10-meal 
plans currently cost, an increase 
of about 49 cents a day. 

Greensleeves is also going to 
experience some’ changes if 
changes occur to the Green 
Mountain Dining Hall. 
Greensleeves will open during 
the day for faculty and staff, and 
it will re-open for students in the 
evening after the dining hall clos- 
es. It will also become a cash- 
only eatery, but Knight Bucks 
will be accepted since there will 
be no Dining Dollars. 

“One of the most controver- 
sial topics is that people are not 
going to pay Greensleeves with 
meal plans,” Monahan said. 
“That’s kind of tough for some 
people.” 

Michael Samara, vice presi- 
dent of Student Affairs and dean 
of students, said he also has con- 


- cerns about the changes in Alliot 


Student Center. He said he is 
hoping to get more feedback 
about the plan, especially about 
Greensleeves, from a broader 
base of students. , 

Strashnick said students are 
the reason changes have been 
proposed in the first place. The 
new plan is based on the survey 
results of the last three years, 
customer feedback — such as 
comment cards and direct contact 
—and what has been done at other 


‘The plan is how we 
address students’ 
concerns without 

rebuilding the 
cafeteria.’ 


Hank Strashnick, 
general manager 
Sodexho Food Services 


schools, he said. 

The surveys revealed stu- 
dents prefer some things about 
Greensleeves over Green 
Mountain Dining Hall, including 
the fact that Greensleeves offers 
more food they want to eat, the 
food is made fresh, and they can 
eat whenever they are hungry. 

Strashnick said he.developed 
his plan because of student feed- 
back, and he wanted to offer 
Greensleeves-type items in a 
place designed to handle a large 
crowd. 

“These three years, the result 
has been very consistent,” 
Strashnick said. “The plan is how 
we address students’ concerns 
without rebuilding the cafeteria.” 

First-year student Kristen 
Berry said she prefers the pro- 
posed plan to the current one. 

“TJ like that there will be 
more variety and fresher food,” 
Berry said. “Beside cost, I think 
it’s good.” 

Shinichi Taira, an Academic 
English Program student, said the 
new plan is great, but he has 
some concerns about long lines 
for each station. 

“T don’t want to wait for a 
long time to get food,” Taira said. 

Monahan, however, said the 
lines should not be a problem 
because there will be a number of 
stations people can go to, and as 
the system is implemented, peo- 
ple will be more familiar with it 
and chefs can be quicker. 

Strashnick said he, the 
Student “ Association and the 
Student Life Office are still look- 
ing for more suggestions from 
students. : 
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Editorial rant 


Senioritis 

Spring is here, most of the time, and the underclassmen are 
registering for classes, choosing housing and playing Frisbee in 
the quad. 

Seniors, on the other hand, are holed up in computer labs all 
over campus, hunched over their theses or poring over job Web 
sites, trying to figure out what to do with their lives after grad- 
uation. 

Seniors have given up fun for Lent. 

They are fighting a war at home against malfunctioning Zip 
disks and growing up, peacefully demonstrating their right to 
extended deadlines and using their right to remain silent when 
asked about future plans. 

As if having to become a productive member of society 
isn’t stressful enough, we now also have to worry about “exit 
counseling.” Exit counseling is 45 minutes of hyperventilating 
while a representative from the Financial Aid Office discusses 
your student loans. After throwing a potentially colossal num- 
ber at you, the person then calmly advises you to start a practi- 
cal monthly payment plan while you’re mesmerized by the debt 
that most likely will hang over your head until middle age. 
Who designed this scheme, anyway? 

After exit counseling, the Student Association urges each 
graduating senior to contribute to the senior gift, with a mini- 
mum donation of $23. It doesn’t sound like an exorbitant 
amount on paper, but while we’re all scraping by at entry-level 
jobs or footing another tuition bill for graduate school, we’re 
going to wish we’d kept that $23 for groceries. 

Finally, there’s getting kicked out of oe housing the 
day of graduation. Congratulations, seniors, you’ ve worked so 
hard for four years, now leave. Does the administration hon- 
estly think we will be so crazy about graduating that we'll trash 
our townhouses? Most of us will probably be too distraught 
about leaving our friends to think about petty vandalism. 

At least there’s the Senior Week booze cruise — the school’s 
clever way of offering seniors a last chance to escape by pitch- 
ing our weary bodies overboard into Lake Champlain. 

So, seniors, we’re nearing the end of college. “Senioritis” 
doesn’t even cover it. We’ ve moved beyond the apathy of sen- 
ior year to pure, unadulterated panic. But at least the adminis- 
tration at St. Michael’s is sympathetic. We do get bachelor’s 
degrees and four years of priceless memories. No amount of 
complaining will ever speak louder than that. 


Skye Donovan, 
Executive Editor 


Contact The Defender 
SMC BOX 275 


defender @smcvt.edu 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 
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- Photo by Jon-Michael McColgan 
Just after spring arrived with warm temperatures and clear skies, campus received another dose of winter on 
Sunday with at least 6 inches of snow. : 


Technology alters coverage of war 


Embedded journalists offer live reports from Iraq 


By Emily Burton 
Kentucky Kernel 
(U. Kentucky). 


LEXINGTON, Ky. — Weeks 
before the war started, Pablo 
Alcala was at a boot camp in 
Virginia, training at an FBI facil- 
ity. This position would be 
expected of a soldier, but Alcala 
is a photojournalist. 

Now embedded in a Marine 
unit Somewhere in Iraq, Alcala is 
one of the eyes behind the images 
under the war headlines in the 
Lexington Herald-Leader. 

Housing journalists with 
fighting units is one of many new 
reporting practices for this war. 
While only 12 years have passed 
since the Gulf War, that time span 


has produced new reporting tech-_ 


niques, changing the way a for- 
eign war is covered. 

The Department of Defense 
estimates that 600 journalists are 
embedded in Iraq. 

Today, Alcala is capturing 
history by his very presence on 
the battlefield. 


“During the Gulf War, much 
like Vietnam, you would go out 
with officers,” said Tom Woods, 
photo assignment editor for the 
Herald-Leader. . 

In today’s war, however, 
journalists are being embedded 
into soldier units for the first 
time, living, eating and some- 
times dying beside their sources. 

“The jury’s still out whether 
reporters are still being objec- 
tive,” said Alan Player, wire edi- 
tor for the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. “They’re dirty, hungry, 
tired, and they might lose their 
edge. At the end of this, we’re 
going to have to analyze how 
well embedding worked.” 

Embedding is possible in 
part due to the widespread avail- 
ability of digital cameras and 
satellite technology. 

“The biggest change has 
been the digital camera. In 
Vietnam and the Gulf War, film 
had to be gotten from the photog- 
rapher, flown someplace to be 
developed and then sent to the 
paper,” Woods said. “You're 


looking, at best, (at) photos a 


number of days old.” ~ 
Today, a photographer takes 
a digital picture, downloads — it 
onto his computer, and sends if 
via satellite to the paper. 
“Information is immediate. 
There is almost no filter on the 
images at all,” said David Foky, 
news director at Channel 36, 
about the use of videophones, 
also used for reporting in Iraq. 
“You can’t put images in 
context or control them, and 
that’s a real concern for me,” 
Foky said. “What you see is live 
television coverage of wartime 
battles. Anything could happen.” 
Foky said he expects video- 
phones to get lighter, clearer and 
more affordable. This means 
more graphic images and less 
editorial control. , 
“We've always had to make 
tough decisions. War is war, and I 
think the pictures portray that.” 
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-| CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What has been your favorite 
reality TV show and why? 


*** Joe Millionaire’ 
because he used 
phrases like, ‘That 
girl has a rockin’ 
body.’” 


Bob Markowick, 06 


“T hate reality TV 

because I think it’s 

the dumbest thing 
ever.” 


Rebecca Jewett, ’06 


“Real World’ 
because it’s great.” 


| Craig Duffy; 06 


“I watched ‘Hot or 
Not’ because it was on 
and my girlfriend was 
like, ‘There’s some hot 

chicks on TY.’” 


Ryan Henderson, ’06 


*“We watch ‘Real 
World’ all the time. 
It’s addictive. We 
don’t know why. It’s 
funny as hell.” 


Dawana Whyte, ’05 


“I watch ‘Trading ~ 
Spaces’ once in a while. 


how they transform 
those rooms so quickly 
and see how their | 
friends respond.” 


Heidi Griswold,’05 





I think it’s cool to see _ 
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Study abroad will continue 


Students plan for education overseas 
despite wartime tension, uncertainty 


By Keely Ames 
Staff Writer 


Despite the conflict in Iraq 
and a tense political climate, 
many St. Michael’s students are 
headed to faraway destinations 
for the summer and fall semes- 
ters. 

Kelly Cullins, director of 
study abroad at St. Michael’s, 
said a record number of students 
have applied to study abroad for 
the fall semester and that no pro- 
grams have been canceled. 

“If a specific location in a 
country or if a country becomes 
unsafe, programs may be altered 
or canceled,” Cullins said. “I 
hope that students will be able to 
continue with their plans. It is 
more necessary now than ever 
for people from different nations 
and cultures to share their ideas 
and concerns for peace and 
understanding.” 

Cullins said St. Michael’s is 
planning to let students go 
abroad in the fall, but it depends 
on what is happening around the 
world. r 

Devon Almeida still plans to 
study in England despite the war. 

“T don’t think we’ll be at war 
at. that point, so I’m not con- 
cerned at all,” Almeida said. 

As for students currently 
abroad, Cullins said she is in con- 
stant contact with them and their 
specific programs. She said safe- 
ty is her primary concern, but 
that all programs are planning to 
finish the semester. If the conflict 
escalates, bringing students 
home would be the most extreme 
measure. 

“Tf the war remains localized 
in Iraq, there would be little 
problem for our students going 
elsewhere,” Cullins said. “We 
will need to be patient, be cau- 
tious and plan to continue our 
lives.” 

“St. Michael’s has a Risk 
Management Team that meets to 
assess the various situations 
regarding our students abroad,” 
Cullins said. “We would rely 


upon the information from the 


programs and the U.S. State 
Department before making such 
a move.” 

Students have received 
advice from their programs 
reminding them to be unobtru- 
sive while abroad, but students 
are typically not at a greater risk 
abroad than in the U.S., Cullins 
said. Students have received 


additional information and sug- 


gestions over the past month on 
how to deal with animosity 
abroad. 

“TJ hear often from students 
but haven’t heard yet about spe- 
cific problems related to safety 
issues,” Cullins said. 

Margaret Riley, director of 
study abroad for Duke University 
in Durham, N.C., echoed 











Study abroad fall 2003 








Where St. Michael’s students are going 
Australia Japan 
Austria Kenya 
Belize Mexico 
China Mongolia 
Costa Rica The Netherlands 
Czech Republic New Zealand 
Denmark Nicaragua 
Ecuador Russia 
England Samoa 
France Scotland 
Greece Semester at Sea 
India South Africa 
lreland Spain 
Italy Switzerland 
Jamaica 
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Photo courtesy of Linda Cappabianca 


The study abroad program prevides the chance for students to enjoy 
unique sights, such as flowering trees in North Queensland, Australia. 


‘I don’t think 
we'll be at war at 
that point, so ?m 

not concerned 

at all.’ 


sophomore Devon Almeida 


Cullins’ concerns. Riley said 
programs will continue as sched- 
uled but the situation abroad is 
being constantly monitored. She 
said the safety of their students is 
important, and students have 
received information on “meas- 
ures they should take to keep a 
low profile in tense times.” Riley 
said students have been told to 
avoid drawing attention to them- 
selves, to stay away from demon- 
strations and other political activ- 
ities and to stay away from 
American hangouts like the Hard 
Rock Cafe. 

In the fall, sophomore Taina 
Lyons will study in Japan. She 
said she is unconcerned about the 


effect of the war on her plans. 

“T'm not worried because I 
think there are a lot of services 
provided abroad to make stu- 
dents feel safe,” Lyons said. “’m 
pretty comfortable traveling, and 
I’m not going to a part of the 
world that’s dangerous, so 'm 
not concerned about it.” 

Sophomore Heidi Griswold 
plans to study in England in the 
fall, but is more apprehensive 
than some of her classmates. She 
said she is not committed to her 
trip and is going to wait until it 
gets closer to decide whether she 
will venture abroad. 

“T am excited at the prospect 
of my trip and all the benefits and 
worldly experience I will take 
from it,” she said, “but I am con- 
cerned about my experiences, or 
even my trip as a whole, being 
limited or cut out due to war. I 
have been worried about travel- 
ing abroad during war being a 
citizen of a key country in the 
conflict.” 

Repeated attempts to contact 
students currently abroad were 
unsuccessful. 
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HGebscobne Festival celebrates 
Japanese culture 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

A group project will take up a lot of time and 
energy. Be prepared and try to keep yourself 
focused. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

Spring is here, and it is time to be happier. 
Give relationships a chance to grow new and 
fresh. E 





GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

Someone is trying to send you cryptic mes- 
sages through an unexpected source. Keep 
your eyes open. 











CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 
It’s time to finalize summer plans. Remember 
to schedule in some rest. You deserve it. Photos by Jon-Michael McColgan 


The Japanese cultural festival 
Matsuri 2003, co-sponsored by 
The Japan-America Society of 
Vermont and St. Michael’s 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) College, took place in Ross Sports 
Reconsider your spending habits. Consider Center on Sunday, March 30. P 
chopping up a credit card or two. ABOVE: Senior Mark DeCapua 


demonstrates the non-competitive 
Japanese martial art of Aikido. 
RIGHT: Jack Stewart, an instruc- 
_tor in the contemplative arts, per- 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) Formos Kydes (oe area ai:. He 
Learn to accept what people are trying to tell perigee ss ty ane horn e 

B $ : ; fire one. Kyudo is described as 
you. Don’t mess with fate, especially when it 


i Tai Chi with a bow and arrow, 
comes in the form of a brown-eyed brunette. according to Stewart’s wife, 


Laurajean, also a contemplative 

arts instructor. 

BELOW: Burlington Taiko per- 

forms for a packed auditorium. 
LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) More than 20 drummers of vari- 
Work hard to increase your daily face-to-face ous skill levels perform a synchro- 


communication. Body language is essential nized piece of music. 
to understanding people. BOE TOM Ce io. Ole yaaen 


Aikido of Champlain Valley 
demonstrate how to disarm an 
opponent holding a wooden knife. 











SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

Spend some time analyzing your dreams. 
They might hold the answer to some of the 
questions you ve been pondering. 








SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
It’s time to let go of an old grudge. Spring is a 
time to give people a fresh start. 








ES te 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
If you are what you eat, avoid Alliot at all 
costs. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

A family member might provide you with 
some unexpected help. Consider listening to 
the advice, but remember you have final say. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 
Be wary of a friend who seems too good to be 
true. Some people never outgrow their ulteri- 


or motives. 
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Local libraries rebel against Patriot Act 


Librarians hope to protect patrons from watchful eye of government 


By Matthew Lash 
Staff Writer 


Government surveillance. 
Big Brother. The Man. 

These phrases are associated 
with conspiracy theorists on the 
fringes of the political realm. 
However, the concern about 
being under the watchful eye of 
the government has lately hit 

closer to St. Michael’s. 

On Oct. 26, 2001, legislation 
popularly known as the USA 
Patriot Act was established. The 
act enables law enforcement to 
apply for court orders requiring 
the “production of any tangible 
things for an investigation to pro- 
tect against international terror- 
ism or clandestine intelligence 
activities.” The USA Patriot Act 
was formally known as the 
Uniting and Strengthening 
America by Providing 
Appropriate Tools Required to 
Intercept and Obstruct Terrorism 
Act. 

Many librarians and other 
residents of the community have 
objected to the Patriot Act. 
Management at Durick Library 
and other libraries around 
Vermont oppose the act and are 
seeking ways to work around it 
to uphold patron confidentiality. 
Durick management is educating 
staff members about the act as 
they tinker with library databases 
and mobilize their opinions. 

These librarians are troubled 
by the methods of law enforce- 
ment monitoring and investiga- 
tion that the Patriot Act potential- 
ly brings. Under the legislation, 
the FBI can gain access to a 
library’s purchasing and circula- 
tion _ records, documents, 
diskettes, computer hard drives 
and Internet usage reports. 

Given the high reliance on 
technology to conduct library 
business, librarians see a high 
potential for intrusion. These 
databases are usually preserved 
indefinitely and can easily be 
electronically searched by law 
enforcement. 

John C. Hughes, a professor 
of political science at St. 
Michael’s, has’ done extensive 
research in constitutional law, 
constitutional interpretation and 
civil liberties. He said the Patriot 
Act was pieced together in a 
short five-week period following 
the Sept. 11 tragedy, and was 
passed largely out of “fear of ter- 
rorism.” 

“(Congress) waived such 
usual legislative steps as commit- 
tee hearings,” Hughes | said. 
“Also waived was the standard 
process of agency review, in 
which affected executive depart- 
ments are asked to comment on a 
proposed law lending 
Congress the benefit of executive 
experience and expertise — to 
assess the effectiveness, costs 
and benefits of a proposed law.” 

Not all aspects of the Patriot 
Act are controversial, Hughes 





Photo by Sarah MacConnell 


Marilyn Scoville, a reference librarian at Durick Library, is one of the many staff members learning about the 
USA Patriot Act. The act is controversial because it might compromise First Amendment rights. 


“We’re concerned 


about the compro- 
mise of intellectual 
freedom and the free- 
dom to read. The 
loosened provisions in 
the USA Patriot Act. 
that make it easier 
for law enforcement 
officials to obtain 
subpoenas and court 
orders create a chill- 
ing effect on individu- 
als to read and 
explore information 
freely.’ 


Joanne Schneider, 
director, Durick Library 


said. For example, a section of 
the act calls for providing relief 
and compensation to relatives of 
those killed on Sept. 11, 2001. 

What has caused a lot of 
controversy, Hughes said, are the 
provisions of the act that expand 
the judicially unchecked powers 
of domestic law enforcement and 
international intelligence organi- 
zations. Law enforcement offi- 
cials can demand information 
from librarians at any time, “even 
absent Fourth Amendment stan- 
dards of probable cause and 
specificity.” 

“Internet service providers 
and phone companies are under 
similar liability to turn over 
records to the government absent 


Fourth Amendment safeguards 


on mere suspicion that the sub- 
ject of surveillance is acting as a 
foreign agent or is in communi- 
cation with foreign agents,” 
Hughes said. “A pen pal in Iraq 
or an interest in the speeches of 
Osama bin Laden could bring 
you under official suspicion.” 
Hughes said the Patriot Act 
might conflict with First 


Amendment rights. 

“Under the First Amend- 
ment’s free speech and press pro- 
visions, we assume citizens have 
a right of free inquiry,’ Hughes 
said. “We expect to be able to 
acquire information, formulate 
ideas and engage in public dia- 
logue free of government surveil- 
lance.” 

Joanne Schneider, director of 
the Durick Library, is apprehen- 
sive about the specific aspects of 
the Patriot Act that have to do 
with the First and Fourth amend- 
ments. 

“We’re concerned about the 
compromise of intellectual. free- 
dom and the freedom to read,” 
Schneider said. “The loosened 
provisions in the USA Patriot Act 
that make it easier for law 
enforcement officials to obtain 
subpoenas and court orders cre- 
ate a chilling effect on individu- 
als to read and explore informa- 
tion freely.” 

Schneider is concerned that 
the act will place a_ barrier 
between students and the thirst 
for knowledge. 

“Say a student of Saudi 
Arabian background at St. 
Michael’s wants to do research 
on al-Qaida, but hesitates to 
check out books on terrorism or 
request interlibrary loans — both 
triggering electronic records — 
knowing that it is easy for a law 
official to obtain information 
about him or her,” Schneider 
said. “Doesn’t that create an 
impediment to the student feeling 
he or she is free to read whatever 
he or she wants without govern- 
ment surveillance?” 


In response to the Patriot — 


Act, Schneider said the library is 
seeking to remove patron records 
from the Voyager, the library’s 
record-keeping system, that link 
past borrowers with specific 
titles. 

Access to patron records has 
been limited to circulation super- 
visors, Schneider said. Schneider 
has told library staff that any 
inquiries by law enforcement 


officials need to be referred to 
her. She said she will not 
respond to any investigation 
without a “court order for infor- 
mation.” 

~ Schneider, on behalf of the 
Durick Library, is seeking per- 
mission from the St. Michael’s 
administration to sign a petition 
that was recently distributed by 
the Vermont Library Association. 
The signatures will accompany 
an open letter to the state’s con- 
gressional delegation that 
encourages the delegation to 
“Gntroduce legislation to elimi- 
nate provisions in the USA 
Patriot Act that undermine 
Americans’ constitutionally 
guaranteed right to read and 
access information” without wor- 
rying about government infringe- 
ment. 


Norwich University’s 


Kreitzberg Library has acted in a 
similar fashion to the Durick 
Library. 

“We have drafted a proce- 
dure for law enforcement visits 
which designates the library 
director as the (official) respon- 
dent so that hopefully a staff 
member or work-study student 
would not be coerced by a law 
enforcement officer into turning 
over patron records,” said Lise 
Albury, a librarian at Norwich. 

Paul Olsen, a professor of 
business administration and 
accounting at St. Michael’s, is 
organizing a panel discussion for 
the fall about the Patriot Act and 
civil liberties. He said he hopes it 
will be part of a lecture series 
sponsored by the Edmundite 
Center for Peace and Justice. 

Olsen said he wants the 
panel to include Schneider, a rep- 
resentative from the Vermont 
chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties Union and someone 
from the political science depart- 
ment. 

“The fact that the law 
increased the government’s sur- 
veillance powers to include third- 
party records, like bookstores 
and libraries, concerns me,” 
Olsen said. “This type of intru- 
sion is unprecedented and, in my 
view, will do little to fight the 
War on terrorism.” 

Some St. Michael’s students 
who frequent the Durick Library 
are also troubled by the Patriot 
Act. 

“Tt’s kind of oppressive,” 
first-year student Dustin Bruley 
said. “It infringes upon people’s 
civil liberties. It’s scary that the 
Bush administration is trying to 
control all aspects of our lives.” 
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Putting an end to the 
CYBER FLU 


IT implements virus-protection software to rid campus of computer viruses 


By Luke Whyte 
Staff Writer 


Most students don’t spend a 
lot of time worrying about com- 
puter viruses. Many aren’t even 
sure if they have the virus protec- 

. tion software installed. 

“T think Ido,” sophomore 
Natalie Coz said after sitting back 
for a moment of consideration. 
“We had to get that at the begin- 
ning of the year, right?” 

Whether students appreciate 
it or not, St. Michael’s College 
had new virus-protection soft- 
ware installed at the beginning of 
the year. This software has been 
“working Rick 
Murphy at Information Techn- 
ology said. 

The 

constantly being bombarded by 


fantastically,” 


school’s network is 
uses,’ Murphy said, and the 
1001 defeats roughly 300 a 
month through the e-mail server 
alone. 

Unlike in years past, there 
has yet to be a major virus out- 
break this year, Murphy said. 

“The problem is very seri- 
ous, but we have a better handle 
on it this year as compared to past 
years,” Murphy said. “Our soft- 
ware downloads and updates 
automatically about five to 10 
times a week.” 

In the past, St. Michael’s has 


been attacked by all kinds of 
viruses. Some of the more seri- 
ous have included the Nimda, 
Melissa and Klez_ viruses, 
Murphy said. Once these viruses 
penetrate the system they can 
lead to loss of data, productivity, 
time, money and often render a 
computer unusable. 

This year the school made 
efforts to make sure all systems 
have the InoculateIT virus scan- 
ning software. In addition, the 
school installed ScanMail, a spe- 
cial virus scanning tool. 

“Scanning software looks for 
specific patterns in files that rep- 
resent the fingerprint of a particu- 
lar virus,’ Murphy said. “The 
software then tries to remove the 
malicious code if it can. If it 
can’t the file is deleted.” 

Students without the 
school’s software have no way of 
avoiding new viruses and are at a 
much greater risk of acquiring a 
problem. “I have been told some 
students have turned the software 
off or did not make an appoint- 
ment to have the software 
installed,” Murphy said. 

Students in general seem to 
be more satisfied with Internet 
performance than in the past. 

“The network has been good 
this year,’ sophomore Michael 
Christian said. “Last year it 
sucked.” 
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‘“‘What’s wrong with my computer?” 


Computer2002LP 





Original artwork by Michael F. Keltner- 


With the development of anti-virus software at St. Michael’s, fewer viruses are getting through, leaving many 
people with one less computer problem to deal with. 


Christian acquired the Nim- 
da virus last year before the 
school installed its new software. 

“T don’t know: how I got it. 
My computer had been doing 
some weird stuff, and then one 
day I got an e-mail saying I had 





the virus,’ he said. Christian 
had IT help him remove the 
virus, only to be informed he had 
picked it up again. 

Sophomore Beth Brigham 
said she thinks the network is 
quicker this year than it was last 
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From left, junior David Davis, sophomore Calen Perkins and senior Deus Noone have a moment to relax during their busy day at Information 


Technology before they go back to aiding students, faculty and staff with computer-related problems. ” 


year. 

“Thad never had a problem 
with viruses in the past,” 
Bringham said. “However, I like 


how Instant Messenger works 


better this year.” 


The University of Vermont 


uses a different system from St. 
Michael’s. However, the tech- 
nology is very similar, said Mike 
Austin at UVM’s Information 
Technology department. A cou-— 
ple of years back UVM switched 
to Symantec protection software, 
which for the first time allowed it 
to scan all e-mail on campus to 
check for attacks. 


“Viruses used to be a really 
big problem before we started 


scanning e-mail,” Austin said. 


“Now only brand new viruses. 


will sneak through the scan 
process.” 

Austin said by this point, the 
viruses are usually identifiable 
and can be filtered out. 

Austin admits that dealing 
with viruses is an expensive proj- 


ect, but saves time in the long» 


run because less time is spent 
fixing the network and “ends up 
saving a lot of money.” 

Viruses still affect college 
campuses across the country and 
new strains are released every 
day. However, with new forms of 
advanced software and e-mail 


scanning programs, colleges have 


managed to limit the number of 
viruses that sneak into networks 
dramatically over the last couple 
of years. 
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Photo courtesy of www.bestbuy.com 
A 36-inch Panasonic flat-tube HDTV. A television like this will offer 
better picture resolution, but will cost four times as much. 


A new look at 


T. elevision 


High definition TV 
might require upgrades 


By Kate Hartnett 
Staff Writer 


High definition television is 
here and supposedly it’s going to 
revolutionize television as we 
know it. 

“The difference between 
HDTV and regular TV is like the 
difference between black-and- 
-white and color television,” said 
Joe Fedele of Fedele and 
Associates, a firm out of Miami, 
Fla. that designs television, cable 
and satellite facilities. 

The main difference 
between HDTV and regular tele- 
vision is the video resolution. 
The picture on an HDTV is six 
times sharper than on regular TV. 
This is because a standard televi- 
sion has about 550 lines of reso- 
lution, while a standard HDTV 
has about 1,000 lines. This 
makes the screen capable of more 
color and clarity. 

All cable companies are 
expected to expand their technol- 
ogy to simulcast in HDTV format 
by 2006. Eventually, anyone 
who doesn’t have a HDTV might 
have to buy a special receiver to 
attach to a regular TV just to get 
a picture. 

Without a HDTY, the picture 
won't be any better on a regular 
TV, said Brian Morisseau, head 
end technician of Adelphia cable 
in Montpelier. 

Some major networks like 
HBO and Showtime already have 
a high definition channel. 

Caleb Smart, who works in 
the audio-video section at Best 
Buy in Williston, said the 


’ 


HDTVs are becoming more pop- 


ular. 


“They've been kicking 
around for a few years now,” 
Smart said. 
about cable companies going 


“Since the rumor 


digital, they’re starting to 
become very popular.” 
It's up to the Federal 


Communications Commission to 
make the final call if cable com- 
panies will go completely digital, 
Smart said. 

“I’m not completely positive 
by any of this, but I’m pretty sure 
your standard television will 
work fine,” Smart said. “The 
worst-case scenario is that you 
might have to buy a special 
adapter.” 

Prices for HDTVs aren’t 
cheap. While a regular 32-inch 
television might cost between 
$300-$400, a 32-inch HDTV 
might cost up to four times as 
much. 

HDTVs are becoming popu- 
lar, but is it on eveyone’s list to 
go out a buy one? 

“In my opinion, HDTVs are 
useless right now. Most satellite 
and cable providers don’t have 
the capability to produce HDTV 
yet, so the TVs are expensive,” 
said junior Eric Curley. “They’re 
not taking advantage of what 
they were made for yet.” 

Sophomore Ben Epstein dis- 
agrees. 

Epstein said he 
HDTV is part of the progression 
of modern technology. 

“Technological advancments 
are natural,” Epstein said. “You 
can choose to buy into it or not.” 


believes 








Biology students 
attend national 
genetics conference 


By Michael F. Keltner 
Science &Technology Editor 


St. Michael’s biology profes- 
sor Mark Lubkowitz took junior 
David Moody and seniors Kerry 
Donahue and Lee Brooks to the 
45th annual Maize Genetics 
Conference in Lake Geneva, 
Wis.,. March 13-16. Five hun- 
dred scientists who study corn 
and rice attended the meeting, 
while only a small portion at the 
conference were undergraduate 
students. 

Conference participants 
came from all over the world. A 
few people from major U.S. uni- 
versities included Mike Freeling 
and Sarah Hake, two well-known 


maize researchers from the 
University of California- 
Berkeley. 


“The three of them (Moody, 
Donahue, and Brooks) made a 
huge splash at the international 
conference,’ said professor 
Declan McCabe, who 
about the recent success the stu- 
dents had at the conference dur- 
ing a faculty meeting. “We put St. 
Michael’s on the map in a big 
Way.” 


heard 


The conference was a forum 
designed for anyone in maize (or 
grass) research to present work 
and to learn about the latest 
developments in the field, 
Donahue said. 

The conference consisted of 
a series of talks grouped accord- 
ing to the area of research, as 
well as time for poster viewing. 





‘The conference was 
really interesting. I 
learned a lot, and was 
able to talk with some 
of the big names in 
the field.’ 


senior Kerry Donahue 





“This is where Lee, Dave 
and I came in,” Donahue said. 

Each of the students des- 
igned a poster describing their 
research in professor Lub- 
kowitz’s class. 

Moody 
on the characterization of the 


presented research 


Oligopeptide Transporter Zm- 
OPT3. 

“Simply put, these peptide 
transporters allow the plant to 
move tetra (4 amino acids in 
length) and penta (five amino 
acids in length) peptides through 
the plant as a source of amino 
acids for protein synthesis and 
nitrogen to be used in biosynthet- 
ic pathways,” Moody said. 

Donahue presented research 
on the characterization of a pep- 
tide transport gene from Oryza 
sativa. 

Donahue’s research centered 
around the belief that peptide 
transport may play an important 
roles in growth and develop- 
ment. 

Brooks presented research 





Photo courtesy of 
www.britishcouncil.org 


A model of the double helix of a 
normal human genetic code. 


on an analysis of CNS-lg3-i2 in 
nonligule forming plants with 
altered ligules. 

“The poster session was a _ 
good opportunity to bounce ideas 
off of scientists with much more 
* Moody said. “Most « 
importantly, it was a very infor- 


experience, 


mal meeting, so it wasn’t intimi- 


dating talking with these famous 
researchers.” 

Donahue agreed. 

“The conference was really 


interesting,” she said. “I learned a 
lot, and was able to talk with 
some of the big names in the 
field.” 

For more information on the 
research presented by Professor 
Lubkowitz’s students, the posters 
are all on display on the third 


floor of Cheray Science Hall. 





Some facts and dates related to genetics 


os Genetics is the science of heredity and is concerned with 


understanding biological properties that are transmitted from 
parent to offspring. 


@ in 1858, Charles Darwin and Alfred Russe s wallace came 
together with a joint announcement on the: theory of natural 
selection and how “members of a population who are better 
adapted to the environment survive and pass on their traits.” 





M In 1953, Francis Crick and James Watson solved the three- 


dimensional structure of the DNA molecule. 


a gin me 


mM In 1977, the first genetic engineering company Genetech is 
founded. The company used DNA methods to make 
medically important drugs. 


@ In 1989, Alec Jeffreys coined the term: DNA fingerprinting and 
was the first to use DNA polymerphisms in paternity, 


immigration and murder cases. 








Dates courtesy of www.accessexcellence.org/AE/AECP/W WC/1994/geneticstin.htm 
Definition of genetics courtesy of the textbook * 


i 


‘itGenetics” 
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Junior DJ Greg Brady spins music during WWPV’s Friday night show 
at A Taste of Dixie in downtown Winooski. 


Whistling Dixie 


WWPYV teams with local restaurant 
to get community exposure 


By Jacob Shumway 
Staff Writer 


Loud hip-hop music fills the 
crowded room as people trickle 
in to A Taste of Dixie in 
Winooski. For the small, devel- 
oping business in downtown 
Winooski, the crowd of college 
students isn’t ubusual, it is exact- 
ly what the establishment want- 
ed. 

A Taste of Dixie and St. 
Michael’s College radio station 
WWPYV have teamed up to bring 
more attention to both the restau- 
rant and the radio station. 
WWPYV sends a DJ to spin music 
every Friday night from 9 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. 

“Tt’s an opportunity to get 
our name out there,” junior 
WWPV DJ Greg Brady said. “A 
lot of people never hear of us; 
now, we have a chance to get 
WWPV’s name out there into the 
Burlington area.” 

WWPYV began this partner- 
ship with the first show Feb. 14. 

“One of the great things 
about Taste of Dixie is that it’s 
not just a night club, it’s also a 
restaurant,” senior WWPV 
Station Manager Matt Reno said. 
“They have good food and they 
start to serve breakfast at 2 a.m., 
right when our show ends.” 

The DJs mostly play hip-hop 
and other dance music. There 
have also been theme nights. 
The most recent theme was Irish 
Music night for St. Patrick’s Day. 

“The owner of Taste of Dixie 
approached us with the idea,” 
Reno said. “He wanted to attract 
more business and also attract a 
college crowd.” 

Reno said with every show, 
restaurant owner Clarence 
Johnson gives a donation to the 
station. 

“We (WWPYV and A Taste of 


Dixie) get our name out there,” 
said first-year WWPV Business 
Director | Andrew Kaiser. 
“WWPYV gets the opportunity to 
attract more listeners and Taste of 
Dixie gets its name out into the 
community.” 

The turnout for the weekly 
event has been small, but is 
steadily growing, Kaiser said. 

“The turnout has not been as 
impressive as we thought it 
would be,” Brady said. 

Both Kaiser and Brady said 
they feel it is hard to break St. 
Michael’s students from their 
weekend routines. 

“Students generally like to 
stay on campus or go to a friend’s 
room,” Brady said. “It’s hard to 
get people to do something dif- 
ferent.” 

Kaiser agrees and said that it 
is hard to get a person who has 
been going to the same place to 
go elsewhere. 

The WWPYV and A Taste of 
Dixie merger has also opened 
new possibilities to the radio sta- 
tion. 

“We've just figured out a 
way that we can call the radio 
show (live) from Taste of Dixie,” 
Reno said. 

In addition, Reno said 
WWPYV was looking into holding 
Lapping contests and DJ competi- 
tions. 

“We are providing a conven- 
ient place where students and 
people from the community can 
go to chill out, dance and have 
fun in a great environment,” 
Kaiser said. 

WWPY will continue to do a 
show every Friday night until the 
end of the semester and possibly 
next year as well. 





‘Burlington loves Bela’ 


Flecktones jam before a packed FlynnCenter 


By Josh Kessler 
News Editor. 


Banjo player Bela Fleck’s 
hands move faster than lightning. 
Saxophonist Jeff Coffin is a 
woodwind master who also plays 
a mean piano. Percussionist 
Future Man helps maintain the 
band’s rhythmic order. Oh, and 
bassist Victor Wooten is God. 

When Fleck and _ his 
Flecktones hit the FlynnCenter 
mainstage on March 26, the four- 
some quickly got the capacity 
crowd grooving and tapping its 
feet with technically gorgeous 
playing. They set a relaxed 
atmosphere, as the group inter- 
acted with each other and the 
crowd while playing a flawless 
show. The band allowed their 
instruments to do the singing by 
performing all but one song with- 
out lyrics. 

They delved into the past to 
grab a couple of songs from the 
late 1980s, while breaking out a 
few songs from a new album set 
for a summer release. Fleck joked 
that the album would be a triple 
album and be released in July ... 
of 2008. Fleck, referred to gra- 
ciously as the “Big Flecktone” by 
Wooten, embarked on a 15- 
minute solo to close the second 
set. This helped set the tone for 
the evening, which would 
include the band’s fielding a few 
questions from audience mem- 
bers, an unusual phenomenon at a 
rock concert. But then, the 
Flecktones are anything but a 
normal band. 

Sorted under “country” in 
some music stores, the foursome 
delivered a punch with Wooten’s 
strong bass line, Coffin’s jazzy 
and intense melodies and Fleck’s 
uncanny ability to take one of the 
most stereotypically country 
instruments — a banjo — and cre- 
ate mainstream music. 

Early in the performance, 
one fan welcomed the Flecktones 
with open arms and bellowed, 
“Burlington loves Bela!” 

The first set began with 
“Next,” an up-tempo song off the 
band’s forthcoming album, and 
“Stomping Ground,” a classic 
Flecktones tune with a bass line 
that included The Surfaris’ 
“Wipe Out.” The band followed 
by performing two new songs, 
including the Coffin-led tune 
“Snatchem.” 

Wooten literally shook the 
FlynnCenter walls during 10- 
plus minutes of loop-pedal- 
induced mayhem. He displayed 
his master craftsmanship during 


‘a solo, which ended with 30 sec- 


onds worth of “America the 
Beautiful.’’ Before intermission, 
the Flecktones pulled out “Tell It 
to the Gov’ nor,” which was writ- 
ten a few years before Coffin 
joined the band. Fleck said 
Coffin learned it that night during 
sound check and Coffin caught 
on quickly, missing: nary a note 
during his solos. © 


Throughout the evening, 





oto courtesy of www.flecktones.com 





Left to right: Bela Fleck, Future Man, Victor Wooten and Jeff Coffin. 





Wooten literally 
shook the 
FlynnCenter walls 
during 10-plus min- 
utes of loop-pedal- 
induced mayhem. 


Future Man alternated between a 
drum kit and a Synthaxe 
Drumitar, a guitar-shaped instru- 
ment with buttons that allow 
access to sampled percussion and 
one of the things that created his 
unique sound. Future Man — born 
RoyEl Wooten, Victor Wooten’s 
brother — returned to the stage 
alone after the break to perform a 
drum solo with an electric instru- 
ment mixed in, which created a 
piano sound. 

Slower songs like “Sleeping 
Dogs Lie” and “Something She 
Said” found their way into the 
second-set mix before “Moment 
So Close” — the only song the 
band performed with lyrics. With 
Future Man at the mic, 
“Moment” reached its peak dur- 
ing Wooten’s solo, which he fin- 
ished by flipping the bass around 
his back before switching back to 
a fretless bass before the end of 
the song. 

The epic “Sherpa,” another 
new song, was perhaps the epito- 
me of the evening. It had crowd 
interaction, band interaction and 
unbelievable jamming. Fleck and 
Future Man began by telling the 
crowd a story about Sherpas 
before Coffin led the band 
through the motions of what 


began as a relaxed song. During 
the song, Wooten and Fleck 
goofed off with each other’s 
instruments — tapping a string 
here and turning a tuning knob 
there — before each turned the 
other’s off in an amusing 
exchange. By the end, Coffin 
employed a funky sound and was 
immersed in an intense solo 
while playing a pair of saxo- 


phones simultaneously, a treat to _ 


see when performed as gracefully 
as he did. *_.-. a 

Fleck closed the set by 
embarking on a solo which 
teased John Lennon’s “Imagine” 
and the Beatles’ “All You Need 
Is Love.” Each pluck of Fleck’s 
banjo was in place of a lyric, and 
the unspoken words echoed loud 
and clear across the theater as the 
amazed fans watched Fleck’s 
every hand movement. He even 
wove a classical piano piece into 
the song along the way. 

After a long standing ova- 
tion, Fleck left the stage, but the 
foursome returned for 
“Hoedown,” a traditional song 
the Flecktones translated into 
their musical language. The up- 
tempo encore, complete with 
Wooten, Coffin and Fleck solos, 
kept the crowd on the edge of its 
seats, waiting to applaud once 
again. Wooten threw in a couple 
of riffs from “Sinister Minister,” 
another Flecktones’ classic, dur- 
ing what has become one of the 
band’s most common closing 
songs. 

Honestly, it was a thing of 
beauty to see such amazing and 


inspired music performed so” 


masterfully and effortlessly. 


Bela Fleck and the Flecktones on tour 


Date 
April 4, 5 
April 6 
April 8 
April 9 
April 10 
April 11 
April 12 
April 13 


Venue 


Univ. of Connecticut 
Calvin Theater 
Smith Opera House 
Orpheum Theater 
Capito! Center 
Metropolis 
Massey Hall 
SUNY-Buffalo 


City 
Storrs, Conn. 
Northampton, Mass. 

Geneva, N.Y. 

Boston, Mass. 

Concord, N.H. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Toronto, Ontario 

Buffalo, N.Y, 


Check www.flecktones.com for more information. 








Sy 


By Suzanne M.G. Shrekgast 
Staff Writer 


For senior Danny Perry, 
singing is life. It is more than 
just his hobby, it is his passion. 
On March 27 he brought his pas- 
sion to the stage as he competed 
for the coveted title of Vermont 
Karaoke Champion at Geno’s 
Karaoke Club in Colchester. 

The contest, which original- 
ly hosted up to 30 contestants, 
was narrowed down to 16 final- 
ists in the weeks leading up to 
Thursday night’s battle. 

On Thursday evening, local 
karaoke fans flocked to Geno’s 
for a night of fun, but others were 
there with a more serious agenda 
— the title. Inside the club, con- 
testants warmed up their voices 
with cold beers and prepared for 
what they hoped would be a stel- 
lar performance. 

“It’s an addiction,” Perry 
said. “Nothing makes me as 
happy as when I’m singing.” 

Perry began experimenting 
with his voice when he was 5 
years old, while growing up in 
Newport, Vt. Since then he has 
enjoyed singing in church 
groups, school choruses, talent 
shows and seasonal concerts. He 
also sang while he was abroad in 
Mexico. 

Perry said from a young age 
he always tried to out-sing all the 
other kids in his class. 

“When I was a kid we had 
music classes in school, and my 
teacher would always tell me to 
stop singing so loud,” he said. 

Perry won this first singing 
contest in the fourth grade when 
he sang “Somewhere Out There” 
in front of his entire school. 

“That was when the song 
was cool and not over-done,” he 
said. 

Even when Perry was not 
performing for a large group of 
people, music always remained a 
~ big part of his life. He calls it his 
“pie at the end of the day.” 

Now in his senior year, Perry 
is a member of the St. Michael’s 
Madrigals singing group and the 
St. Michael’s Chorale. 

Perry said he sings just about 
anywhere, including the laundry 
room of the townhouses, which 
he says has great acoustic sound 
for his voice. 

Apart from organized groups 
on campus, Perry’s main musical 
interest lies in the country blue- 
grass genre. As a die-hard fan of 
the popular female trio The Dixie 
Chicks, Perry warms up by 
singing along with their CDs and 
also collects the band’s memora- 
bilia. His most valuable col- 
lectible is a banjo signed by the 
Chicks themselves, which he 
won from a radio contest. 

“Anyone who knows me 
knows I’m obsessed with the 
Dixie Chicks,” he said. 

Perry’s first experience with 
karaoke was at Friday Knight 
Dry, a campuswide alcohol-free 
evening. He said he had heard it 
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The Karaoke King 


Senior Danny Perry gives his all for the crown 


‘I love music. 
I’m absolutely in 
touch with it. 
It’s in my soul.’ 


Senior Danny Perry 


was a lot of fun and decided to try 
it out. From there his love for 
karaoke slowly grew into weekly 
trips to Geno’s Karaoke Club. 

Perry and his brothers fre- 
quented Geno’s for eight weeks 
before learning about the contest, 
which annually crowns the 
karaoke champion of Vermont. 
The prize was $250 worth of 
recording time and a chance for a 
contract with a record label. 

After Perry made it through 
the preliminary round he found 
himself tied for first place and 
received an invitation to return 
and sing for the title. 

Smoke and colliding billard 
balls became common sounds in 
the opening moments before the 
contest began. Regular karaoke- 
goers chatted with the busy bar- 
tender, who dished out the bottles 
faster than they were ordered. 
Headshots of past karaoke cham- 
pions hung on the walls, offering 
inspiration to the evening’s con- 
testants. 

The contest, sponsored by 
local radio station 95 Triple X, 
featured performers who had 
qualified from previous weeks. 
The performers sang one song of 
their choice and was judged by 
three people, one of whom was 
Triple X radio personality Jeff 
Thomas. 

The contestants were evalu- 
ated on a scale of | to 30 in three 
categories: accuracy, voice and 
overall image. Before the contest 
began, Thomas warned each con- 





Photo by Suzanne M.G. Shrekgast 
Senior Danny Perry belts out a country tune at Geno’s Karaoke Club. 


testant that the stakes were high- 
er and the judging would be more 
harsh than in past weeks. 

“The bar has been raised,” 
Thomas told the crowd. “This 
week the scores may be lower 
because we have to judge on a 
higher level.” 

The songs featured by per- 
formers ranged from Outkast’s 
multilyrical hip-hop tune “Sorry 
Miss Jackson” to Celine Dion’s 
“Titanic” theme “My Heart Will 
Go On.” 

When Perry’s turn came, the 
audience cheered loudly as he 
took the microphone and began 
to warm everyone up. 

“Everyone havin’ fun out 
there?” Perry asked as his voice 
echoed through the speakers. 

As the crowded club 
cheered, he began to sing “Long 
Time Gone” by The Dixie 
Chicks. After an enthusiastic 
performance that brought the 
audience to its feet, the judges 
awarded Perry a final score of 
PL Sie 

For St. Michael’s senior 
Amanda Lohin, Thursday night 
marked the second time she had 
been to Geno’s. Although Lohin 
said she has no intention of 
singing karaoke, she said it was 
great to see all the contestants 
perform. 

“Tt was intense,” she said. 
“Some performances were better 
than others, but overall everyone 
did a great job and sang well.” 

Although Perry said his 
score was lower than he expect- 
ed, in the moments after the ener- 
getic performance he said he will 
definitely be returning to Geno’s 
for more karaoke. 

“J love music. I’m absolute- 
ly in touch with it. It’s in my 
soul,” Perry said. 


Wu: 


Journeying to 
‘The Core’ 


Unbelievable disaster movie offers 
suspenseful fun and science lesson 


By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Photo Editor 


“Journey to the Center of the 
Earth” meets “Armageddon” is 
the best way to describe “The 
Core,” director John Amiel’s lat- 
est release. The filmmaker’s 
goal with this movie was to make 
an intelligent disaster flick and in 
many respects he succeeded. 

The plot of the “The Core” is 
simple: The Earth’s core has 
stopped spinning and the electro- 
magnetic shield it creates is dete- 
riorating. This shield is needed 
to protect the planet from solar 
radiation, which if unleashed on 
the planet would turn Earth into a 
ball of fire. 

Aaron Eckhart, who plays 
geophysicist Josh Keyes, predicts 
that the people of Earth have at 
most a year before solar radiation 
destroys all life. Eckhart’s plan 
is to go to the core and set off five 
200 megaton nuclear bombs to 
restart the core. 

Keyes is joined by three sci- 
entists, Sergei Leveque, (Tcheky 
Karyo) Dr. Edward Brazelton, 
(Delroy Lindo) Dr. Conrad 
Zimsky (Stanley Tucci) and two 
astronauts Col. Robert Iverson 
(Bruce Greenwood) and Maj. 
Rebecca Childs (Hilary Swank). 
Using Brazelton’s futuristic ship 
Virgil, the crew descends to the 
depths of the Earth. 

While this is a special- 
effects movie, neither Amiel nor 
screenwriters Cooper Layne and 
John Rogers planned on letting it 
become just that. In films like 
this, dialogue and character 
development often take a back 
seat to explosions. “The Core” 
attempts to give the audience 
insight into each character’s per- 
sonality. 

Half of the movie is interac- 
tion among six characters. In one 
revealing moment between 
Keyes, Childs and Leveque, 
Leveque explains to the crew that 
before the mission he didn’t feel 
he was brave enough to save the 
world, so instead he came only to 





“The Core” 


Directed by Jon Amiel 

Written by Cooper Layne 

John Rogers 

Starring Aaron Eckhart, Delroy 
Lindo and Hilary Swank 


Rating 8 out of 10 





save his family. 

The crew doesn’t delude 
itself into thinking that this is 
going to be easy. Each member 
accepts that the mission must be 
completed and they are the only 
ones who can do it. Before the 
descent begins, Col. Iverson tells 
the group that they will be unher- 
alded heroes and there are no 
cameras or crowds cheering them 
on. 

As in any disaster movie, the 
audience needs a healthy suspen- 
sion of disbelief. This film asks 
us to believe that Brazelton’s ship 
was made in three months, when 
it was supposed to take 10 years. 
The audience is also expected to 
believe that one computer geek 
can control all the information on 
the Internet to keep this project a 
secret from the world. 

The biggest problem this 
film is likely to face is not from 
critics but the events surrounding 
it. Between the recent tragedy of 
the space shuttle Columbia and 
the war in Iraq, it seems unlikely 
that many people will be in the 
mood to watch another shuttle 
fall and more cities burn. 


However, if you are in the mood 
for old-fashioned Hollywood 
fun, then join the crew of the 
Virgil and take a journey to “The 
Gores’ 








All images courtesy of Paramount Pictures 
Above: The Roman Coliseum gets destroyed by lightning bolts from a 
super storm created because the Earth’s core stopped spinning. Below: 
The Golden Gate Bridge melts from a beam of solar radiation. 
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By Ed DiFiglia 
Religion Editor 


Common sense would dic- 
tate that a person should not walk 
around a construction area with- 
out shoes on. But if you go to the 
Islamic Society of Vermont’s 
mosque in the near future, that is 
exactly what you will do. 

The Islamic Society of 
Vermont is growing and renovat- 
ing its mosque to add more 
prayer space. The mosque is 
located next to the Veterans 
Association Outpatient Clinic at 
Fort Ethan Allen. 

“(The construction) is to pro- 
vide more prayer area for both 
women and men,” said Mahmoud 
Hayyat, a society member help- 
ing with the construction. 

People entering the mosque 
must remove their shoes in the 
front foyer. While this didn’t 
really seem strange to me, I was a 
little nervous when I got to the 
second floor and noticed tools, 
pieces of Sheetrock and other 
scattered objects on the floor. If 
walking into a mosque with shoes 
on was against policy, I was 
almost certain that bleeding all 
over the place from stepping on a 
nail would be equally as improp- 
er. I was very careful where I 
walked. 

Ezzeddinee Fatnissi, another 
society member, had agreed to 
take some time away from the 
remodeling efforts to tell me a lit- 
tle about the society and its histo- 
ry. He apologized for the mess, 
offered me a seat at a table and 
said he would be right back. I 
took the opportunity to look 
around. 

The walls were white, deco- 
rated with framed quotes or pas- 
sages (I couldn’t tell) written in 
flowing Arabic. There was also a 
clock with seven dials on it used 
to tell when the next prayer was. 

The society started about six 
years ago. At first, the society 
had no place to worship, so St. 
Michael’s Campus Ministry 


offered assistance. 
“When the Muslims first 
came to Vermont, they prayed in 


Founding member of the Islamic 
Society of Vermont Amin 
Pothiawala takes a moment to 
answer some questions. 





This old mosque 


The Islamic Society of Vermont renovates site to add more prayer space at Fort Ethan Allen 





Photo by Ed DiFiglia 


A page from the Quran, the Muslim holy book. 


the chapel,” said the Rev. Ray 
Doherty, S.S.E. 

The simple decor of the 
chapel is bland compared to the 
intricate and ornate decorations 
that adorn the walls of the soci- 
ety’s mosque, though you'd 
never guess the beauty of the 
mosque from its external appear- 
ance. The mosque is in one of the 
long, low buildings along the 
back of the old fort. 

Fatnissi explained that 
Muslims pray five times a day 
facing the city of Mecca: before 
sunrise, after sunrise, in the after- 
noon, before sunset and once at 
night. 

Hayyat occasionally came 
from the room he was working in 
to join the conversation before 
returning to his task. At one 
point while Fatnissi and I were 
talking about how long the socie- 
ty had been there, Hayyat 
appeared and asked me how old I 
was. 

“Tm 20,” I said. 

“Twenty, eh? I’ve been here 
23 years. ’ve been a Vermonter 
longer than you’ve been alive,” 
Hayyat said. With that he 
returned to his work, and Fatnissi 
explained more about the Islamic 
faith. 

“To become a Muslim is 
really easy,” Fatnissi said. After 
stating that you believe in one 
God (Allah) and his messenger 
Mohammed, “then we believe 
you are a Muslim.” 

“Belief is something that is 
between you and your God,” 
Fatnissi said. 


Islam was started in the year 
570 by a man _ named 
Mohammed. Muslims believe 
Mohammed was a prophet from 
God who came after Jesus, 
though Muslims also believe in 
all the Judeo-Christian prophets. 

“The only _ difference 
(between the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition and Islam) is that God is 
the center of all beings in the 
Islamic religion,” Fatnissi said. 

I asked if the society had 
experienced any predjudice since 
Sept. 11. 

“We've had no problems. 
Everything seems to be OK,” 
Fatnissi said. He said the commu- 
nity seems sympathetic towards 
them. 

“We're strictly religious,” 
Fatnissi said. The society does 
not get involved in politics or try 
to evangelize others. They are 
there to practice their own faith, 
he said. 

Ben Scotch, the executive 
director of the Vermont chapter 
of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, said he had not noticed an 
increase in hate crimes against 
Muslims in Vermont since Sept. 
11. 

“I can’t say we’ve seen any 
increase,” Scotch said. 

The lack of complaints 
might not be representative of 
what is actually happening 
though, Scotch said. Because 
some Muslims are immigrants, 
they might not know how to go 
about reporting hate-crime inci- 
dents, Scotch said. 

Fatnissi said the mosque was 






Photos by Jon-Michael McColgan 


Gazi Rashid and Azhar Karim talk outside the mosque after prayer. 


Society members gather in front of the Islamic Society of Vermont sign 





after prayer. The backhoe is being used in the driveway renovation. 


the only one in Vermont, so peo- 
ple from all over the state come 
to pray there. They have between 
10 and 60 people show up for 
prayer, with the largest turnouts 
on Fridays. 

When I arrived on Friday, I 
noticed that more renovations 
were taking place. The society’s 
parking lot had been torn up and 
a backhoe was present. In the 
parking lot on the other side of 
the building, a woman sat in her 
car wrapping cloth around her 
head before she entered the 
mosque. 

Whoever said Vermont was 
not an ethnically diverse place 
never spent time with people 
from the Islamic Society of 
Vermont. Muslims from all over 
the world have relocated to 
Vermont and have become a part 
of the society. 


Azhar Karim has _ been 


attending prayer at the mosque 


for about two years. He lives in 
Burlington and is originally from 
Pakistan. Gazi Rashid has been 
attending prayer there for about 
as long. He lives in Colchester 
and is from Bangladesh. Amin 
Pothiawala is from India. He is 
one of the founding members. 

“St. Michael’s was very nice 
to us,” Pothiawala said. He said 
the society had very close ties 
with St. Michael’s because of the 
college’s generosity in letting 
them pray in the chapel. 
Pothiawala said the society had 
spent a lot of time trying to find a 
place to set up a permanent 
mosque. ; 

“We were looking around for 
a long time,” Pothiawala said. It 
had taken them over a year to 
find a suitable location and then 
they had to get money to buy it. 
The society had managed to raise 
most of the funding for purchase 
of the building in _ state, 
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Columns 





A new city in 
Vermont, St. Michael’s 


The warm weather is just 
about here, the smell of spring is 
in the air and students are starting 
to get outside to enjoy the sun. 
But if President Marc 
vanderHeyden’s master plan is 
approved, where will students sit 
outside to enjoy the sun in 25 
years? 

A lot of vanderHeyden’s 
Propose. 
changes are 
unnecessary 
and I under- 
stand that this 
is only an 
inventory 


7 





concernin nal 
6 Niki PELLETIER 
campus alter- 
3 Co.umns Epiror 
ations, but 
why do any 


major changes need to be made? 

For starters, why reroute the 
road behind Bergeron so it con- 
nects with the 300s and continues 
behind Tarrant? There’s no need 
for a connecting road. Travel 
time would be cut down by sec- 
onds. cra 

There’s no need for more 
pavement on this campus. When 
I came to St. Michael’s I thought 
the campus and the area were 
beautiful. Now I’m seeing more 
and more pavement and con- 
struction. I’m starting to fall out 
of love with the appearance of 
the campus, and wish it could be 
left, for the most part, the way it 
is. 

What’s with the new Hoehl 
welcome center being built 
directly in front of the dining 
room window? I used to sit in 
_ the back of the dining room to 
think as I looked out the window 
at the gorgeous view of Mount 
Mansfield. The mountains and 
the sky always seemed to be 
something you would only see in 
a picture. Now my thinking is 


» 


“clogged” with the view of the 
welcome center. 

And those poor priests. 
When they come out the front 
door, they’re basically hit in the 
face with this building. They 
hardly have room to swing open 
the door. The idea and placement 
of the building are not essential 
to this campus. If anything, it 
only adds grime to my “clog” 

Building a parking garage — 
now that’s an idea! It’s true that 
we have trouble with parking on 
campus, but are all those faculty 
parking spots being used? The 
faculty are entitled to their spots, 
but count up the number of facul- 
ty and I’m sure there would be a 
ton of leftover spots for students. 

It seems like they’re creating 
a city right on campus. If more is 
added, the next idea will be to 
propose to the city of Winooski 
to annex St. Michael’s from their 
city and acquire their own city 
line and name. Welcome to St. 
Michael’s College in the city of 
We Like to Build Unnecessarily, 
Vermont. It could be called 
WLBU for short. Yes, the future 
of St. Michael’s is looking excit- 
ing! 

I agree that some minor 
adjustments need to be made, 
like restoring Founder’s Hall as 
well as the rundown theme hous- 
es. Maybe even Cashman Hall 
was necessary to get students out 
of the Days Inn and back on 
campus. 

It doesn’t seem fair that the 
hockey teams don’t have their 
own rink here on campus, but if 
there is already a problem with 
parking, a rink shouldn’t be built 
here. The hockey teams work 
just as hard as any other team and 
deserve their own rink, but there 
needs to be a solution for parking 
before the construction can start. 


% 


Women's Health Study 





Healthy Women Needed Ages 16 - 23 


If you would like to participate in a research study that we hope 
will make a difference in womens health, please call] 
(802) 847-0985 


Op to $1,000 compensation will be provided for your participation. 
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in cooperation with the Center for Health & Wellbeing. 


MEALTH CARE 
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Welcome to St. 
Michael’s College in 


_ the city of We Like to 


Build Unnecessarily, 
Vermont. It could be 
called WLBU for 
short. Yes, the future 
of St. Michael’s is 
looking exciting! 


The best idea in the master 
plan is to have more Cashman - 
Hall-style dorms. Forget about 
those historic buildings, tear 
them down and build higher. 

Nine out of 13 theme houses 
are rundown houses. I'll do the 
math. With six people in each 
house, there are 54 students. 
Tear down those houses and only 
54 students need housing. With 
three new Cashman Halls and 
President vanderHeyden antici- 
pating the present rate of enroll- 
ment at 1,800 students, there is 
going to be a great housing 
eXcess. . 

Students living in the theme 
houses live there to get out of the 
dorm atmosphere. That is .the 
idea of the townhouses, too. 
Those students want to have their 
own private area with their cho- 
sen set of roommates. Sticking 
them back in the dorms will 
require them to live near people 
they wouldn’t necessarily choose 
to live near. They are entitled to 
their own living space, and for 
this reason, the’ theme houses 
should be kept standing. 

So, in 2028 when spring 
arrives and students are looking 
to play Frisbee with their friends, 
it’s going to be pretty hard to find 
a good spot. But, on the positive 
side, there will be three new 
dorms, a connecting road to save 
five seconds of someone’s time 
and a nice new parking garage 
standing tall in the new, mar- 
velous city of WLBU. 


CASH 


FOR YOUR 


CLOTHES 
CALL: 
888-282-2667 





Bigger isn’t better 


It’s the small things in life 
that count, and bigger isn’t nec- 
essarily better. 

Small things make big dif- 
ferences every day. There is 


_ nothing like a friendly face or an 


unexpected smile or hello from a 
stranger. 

I have recently noticed a lot 
of smiling faces around campus. 
Maybe it’s the nice weather 
(every other pases eat Lae 
day), or maybe 
it’s because 
school is 
almost done, 
but whatever it 
iS) aibs;y-has 
changed the 
mood of St. 
Michael’s. 

My day 
was __ bright- 
ened the other morning. I was 
suddenly thrown into a time 
warp, as I walked out of my 
apartment at about 8 in the morn- 
ing, the little boy across the hall 
came out at the same time to put 
his shoes to go to school. We had 
a quick chat, and I asked him 
where he was going. He shouted 
at the top of his lungs, “School! 
To play with my friends!” Then 
he asked me if I was going to 
play with my friends at school. 

Even though I would say my 
8 a.m. class is more about meet- 
ing paper deadlines than playing 
with my friends, the exchange 
made me smile. The little boy 
across the hall always has an ear- 
to-ear grin and a thousand ques- 
tions when I see him. That puts a 
smile on my face even at eight in 
the morning. 

I couldn’t help but eaves- 
drop on a conversation while I 
was sitting on one of the new 
chairs in St. Edmund’s. Two girls 
were talking, and one of them 
said a boy she had a crush on had 
held the door for her earlier that 
morning and was describing how 
it made her day. 

In that same sitting, I also 
overheard a brief story about a 


SARAH 
MacConneLt 
Guest CoLUMNIST 





These days I’ll risk 
being late to class to 
catch up with an old 
friend. Maybe it’s 
because my days left 
at St. Michael’s are 
numbered, but I 
think it's more than 
that. I think it is the 
brief and small 
exchange of 
heart-felt well 
wishing. 


devastating . and unforeseen 
breakup. The uplifting part was 
that the storyteller’s friend sim- 
ply gave her a hug and comfort- 
ing words of support. By the time 
I had to leave for class, I could 
already hear the tone of her voice 
getting lighter. 

Occasionally I run _ into 
friends on campus whom I 
haven’t seen in a long time. We 
talk briefly about our lives, or 
lack thereof, and then continue 
onto wherever we were going. 

These days [ll risk being 
late to class to catch up with an 
old friend. Maybe it’s because 
my days at St. Michael’s are 
numbered, but I think it’s more 
than that. I think it’s the value in 
the small exchanges of genuine 
well wishing. 

The small things can turn a 
disastrous day into one that I can 
laugh at. The effect we have on 
strangers’ lives is immeasurable 
by making small gestures that 
take little to no time at all. Small 
things add up to big smiles at the 
end of the day. 


Support 
The College Fund. 


Call |-800-332-UNCF. 


The College Fund/UNCF 


A mind is a terrible thing to waste. 
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WEDNESDAY 
April 2 


“The Catholic University: 
Before, After and Beyond.” 
George Dennis O’Brien, former 
president of Bucknell University 
and the University of Chicago, is 
giving the Donald J. Sutherland 
College lecture in the liberal arts. 
7:30 p.m. Farrell Room, St. 
Edmund’s Hall. 


‘Villains and Sin: The Songs of 
Bob Dylan.” Christopher Ricks, 
Warren professor at Boston 
University and renowned literary 
critic, is coming to speak. 7 p.m. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


David Sedaris. Renowned comic 
and author shares his experiences 
as a former elf at Macy’s Santa 
Land and his side job as a maid 
by using a satiric perspective. 
Adult tickets $29 or $25, students 
$24 or $21. 7:30 p.m. Flynn 
Center. 


“College Night.” Dance party 
with DJ Robbie J and special 
guests. Free pool. No cover for 
21+, 18-20 can enter for $5 
before 11 p.m. 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Club Millennium, Church Street, 
Burlington. 


Reeltime Travelers. Reeltime 
plays old American music rooted 
in the pre-record string bands of 
Southern Appalachia. Its shows 
are a mix of traditional, fiddle- 
driven dance tunes, mountain 
harmonies, original banjo and 
fiddle tunes and new songs with 
ties to the old-time tradition. $7. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Club 
Metronome, Main Street, 
Burlington. 21+ 


Live Music at McKee’s Pub. 
Featuring Matt Grasso. For 
information call 655-0048. 19 
East Allen St., Winooski. 


Judaism. Speaking will be 
Jonathan Kleineman of 
Burlington. For information, call 
862-9616. 5 to 6:15 p.m. 
Burlington College, 95 North 
Ave. 


THURSDAY 
April 3 


Project and Object. Featuring 
Ike Willis, Napoleon Murphy 
Brock and Don Preston. 
Performing the music of Frank 
Zappa. This will mark the first 
time Project and Object present 
the music of Zappa with three 
band alumni. Tickets $12 in 
advance, $14 at the door. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. Higher Ground. 
18+ 


Dougie MacLean. Dougie 
MacLean has built an interna- 
tional reputation as a songwriter, 
composer and performer. His 
music is inspired by rural values 
and by the scenery that surrounds 
his birthplace in Scotland. Adult 
tickets $25, students $20. 7:30 
p.m. UVM’s Ira Allen Chapel. 


New Nile Orchestra. Ethiopian 
singer and dancer Kiflue Kidane 
will lead his band in a unique 
style of world-dance music. 
Kidane’s ancient melodies com- 
bine with the band’s modern 
instrumentation and interpreta- 
tion to create rhythms, hoping to 
inspire the most committed wall 

flower to dance. All tickets $10. 
7:30 p.m. Flynn Center. 


“Ladies Night.” Hip-hop, R&B 
and top 40 with DJ Robbie J. No 
cover for 21+, 18-20 can enter 
before 11 p.m. with a $5 cover. 


LOA prim toMy. 2 eas: Club 
Millennium, Church Street, 
Burlington. 


Underground hip-hop with 
Adeem and Shalem. Featuring 
JD Walker. A rap group from 
Keene, N.H: The duo have been 
releasing music since 1999 and 
have been rapping together since 
1996. $7. Doors open at 9 p.m. 
Club Metronome, Main Street, 
Burlington. 21+ 


FRIDAY 
April 4 


Sun Ra Arkestra. An orchestra 
directed by Marshall Allen. 
Tickets $13 in advance, $15 at 
the door. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
Higher Ground. 18+ 


Instant Composers’ Pool 
Orchestra. The ICP has more 
than 30 years of experience 
showcasing the work of ground- 
breaking musicians. A combina- 
tion of swing and bebop by 
Ellington and Monk with the 
music of Kurt Weill and Charles 
Ives, European dance-band 
music, African-influenced 
rhythms and free improvisation. 
Adult tickets $20, students $15. 
8 p.m. Flynn Center. 


‘Fusion.” DJ Robbie J and DJ 
Toxic handspin hip-hop, R&B, 
house and techno. $3 cover for 
21+, 18-20 may enter before 11 
p.m. for a $10 cover. 9 p.m. to 2 
a.m. Club Millennium, Church 
Street, Burlington. 


Vermont Mozart Festival. 
Presenting Quartetto di Venezia. 
Known throughout Europe for 
performances and unrestrained 
energy and emotion. The group 
carries on the Italian tradition of 
string players. Adult-tickets $23 
to $26, students $12 to $13. Pre- 
peformance discussion at 7 p.m. 
Performance at 8 p.m. Elley- 
Long Music Center, North 
Campus, St. Michael’s. 


SATURDAY 
April 5 


Book Sale for Haiti Solidarity 
Week. Sponsored by the MOVE 
office. All proceeds go to benefit 
their Haiti education project. 
The sale includes popular fiction, 
scholarly and popular non-fic- 
tion, magazines and more. 9 to 5 
p-m. Durick Library. 


Wilderness First-Aid Certifica- 
tion Course. A two-day class. 
$80 for St. Michael’s students, 
$100 for St. Michae’'s affiliates 
and $140 for non-affiliates. For 
information, contact the 
Wilderness Program office or 
check out the program’s site for 
details on the course at 
http://www2.smcevt.edu/wilder- 
ness/Programs/Wilderness_Medi 
cine.htm. 


Addison Groove Project. The 
group combines elements of jazz, 
hip-hop, funk and rock. Their 
concert is sponsoring a school 
supplies drive to get anything 
kids might use in a classroom for 
needy kids in the United States 
and the Marshall Islands. 
Supplies that you bring in will be 
used in exchange for $1 off mer- 
chandise. Tickets $10 in 
advance, $12 at the door. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. Higher Ground. 
18+ 


“Spring Songs.” Presented by 
the Vermont contemporary music 
ensemble. Featuring Sara 
Doncaster’s “Center of Intent” 
and Dominick Argento’s “Spring 
Songs.” Also includes music by 
Eric Dolphy, Allen Shawn, Alex 
Abele, Don Jamison and others. 
Adult tickets $18, students $9. 
Pre-performance talk 7:15 p.m., 
show starts at 8 p.m. Flynn 
Center. 


“The Club Mixx.” Hip-hop and 
house party with DJ Irie and DJ 
Robbie J. $3 cover for 21+, 18- 
20 can enter before 11 p.m. with 
a $10 cover. -9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Club Millennium, Church Street, 
Burlington. 


Antigone Rising and Salad 
Days. Antigone Rising is a 
female rock group that some fans 
consider to be “Phish of pop 
rock.” The band appears regular- 
ly on commercial radio shows in 
the Albany, N.Y., market. $7. 
Doors open at 7:30 p.m. Club 
Metronome, Main Street, 
Burlington. 21+ 
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Photo courtesy of Flynn Center 
The renowned comic and author David Sedaris will share his experi- 
ences as a former elf at Macy’s Santa Land and his current side job as a 
maid by using a satiric perspective. Adult tickets $29 or $25, students 
$24 or $21. 7:30 p.m. FlynnCenter. 


SUNDAY 
April 6 


Stella Comedy Show. Featuring 
Michael Ian Black, Michael 
Showalter and David Wain, from 
MTV’s “The State” and “Wet 
Hot American Summer.” The 
three have been writing, produc- 
ing and performing comedy 
together for the past 12 years. 
Special guest Eugene Mirmin. 
Tickets $10 in advance, $12 at 
the door. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
Higher Ground. 18+ 


Women’s Rape Crisis Center 
Silent Auction. The WRCC will 
host the seventh annual Silent 
Auction benefit and Artist’s 
reception. The event will feature 
music by Juliet McVicker and 
Mary McGinnis, food and unique 
auction packages. All proceeds 
go to benefit the WRCC. For 
information, call 864-0555. 2 to 
5 p.m. WRCC, 1 Main St., 
Burlington. 


MONDAY 
April 7 


Junior Class Workshop. An 
opportunity to get a head start on 
career planning. This workshop 
will focus on the resources avail- 
able for developing career objec- 
tives. Sponsored by the Student 
Resource Center. 4:30 to 5:30 
p.m. Vermont Room, Alliot. 


KRS-One and The Temple of 
Hip-Hop. Dalek and Melo Grant 
& Creb. KRS-One is known for 
his politically and socially con- 
scious raps. Tickets $20 in 
advance, $22 at the door. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. Higher Ground. 
18+ 


TUESDAY 
April 8 


Blood Drive. Donate blood. 
Pizza and other refreshments 
served after your donation. 
12:30 to. 5 p.m. Ross Sports 
Center. 


“Reproductive - Freedom: 
Ethical and Policy Debates.”’- 
Speaking will be Helen Alvare, 
associate professor at the 
Catholic University of Law, and 
former general counsel to the 
United States Catholic Bishops. 
7, p.m: - Farrell , Roomgior 
Edmund’s. 


Haiti Solidarity Week Panel 
Discussion. A student panel 
concerning the 2002 MOVE 
service trip to Haiti. 11:45 a.m. 
International Commons. 


Quartetto di Venezia and 
Pianist Paul Orgel. Performing 
Mozart and the premier of a piece 
by contemporary composer Curt 
Cacioppo. 7:30 p.m. McCarthy 
Arts Center. 


The Waifs. Featuring The 
Jessica Lurie Ensemble. The 
Waifs is a sister duo of Vicki and 
Donna Simpson. The sisters are 
known for their harmonies and 
guitar playing. Tickets $12 in 
advance, $14 at the door. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. Higher Ground, 
18+ 


WEDNESDAY > 
April 9 


“No Giraffes in Haiti?: Haitian 
Women and State Terror, 1991- 
1995.”” Speaking will be Miriam 
J.A. Chancy, a Smith College 
professor. 4 p.m. Farrell Room, 
St. Edmund’s. 


“St. Michael’s College and 
Winooski.” Tom Geno, Society 
of St. Edmund historian at St. 
Michael’s and UVM french pro- 
fessor, will speak about the his- 
torical ties between city and col- 
lege. 7 p.m. Heritage Winooski 
Mill Museum, Champlain Mill. 


Vermont Teddy Bear Part- 
Time Jobs Information Table. 
Sign-up for part-time job posi- 
tions. Sponsored by the Student 
Resource Center. 11 a.m. to 1 
p.m. Alliot lobby. 
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Home: Brooklyn, N.Y. 











High school: Bishop 
Loughlin Memorial 





Started playing: 
When I was 8. 


The performance: 
Paulino hit a grand slam 











5 win over Polytechnic 
University on March 28. 


and had five RBIs in a 36- 
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Athlete of the Week: 
Christian Paulino, Baseball 









Why SMC: 
For ada 


In your ie time: 


play video fe 


Plans for after * 
graduation: Hopefully get 
a job in New York City. 


Favorite food: My Mom’s 
- rice and beans with a side 
of pork chops. 


Favorite movie: “Dumb 
and Dumber.” 


2 : Favorite TV show: “106 
Go to the weight room and & Park — 10 Live.” 


Sports 













SMC sports roundup 


Baseball 


The Purple Knights won 
their season opener by throttling 
Polytechnic University, 36-5, on 
March 28. The next day the 
Knights beat Skidmore, 6-4, in 
the first game of a doubleheader. 
The second game was postponed 
because of weather. 

In Saturday’s ‘game,’ sopho- 
more Christian Paulino hit a 
grand slam and knocked in 5 
RBIs. First-year Eric Libardoni 
went 4-for-7. with two. doubles 
and five RBIs. Sophomore 
James Everhart struck out 10 bat- 
ters in four innings to pick up the 
victory. 

In Sunday’s game, Libardoni 
went 3-for-4, and sophomore 
Dave Deyo drove in two runs to 
lead the Knights over Skidmore. 

The Knights’ home opener is 
April 3 vs. Southern Vermont at 3 
p.m. 


Softball 

The Purple Knights split a 
doubleheader on Saturday, 
March 28 vs. Bentley. The 
Knights won the first game, 6-4, 
behind first-year Raina Jensen’s 
early relief. Jensen gave up five 
hits and no runs over the final 
seven innings. Sophmore Noelle 
Gill provided the offense, going 
2-for-4 with 3 RBIs. In the sec- 
ond game, the Knights lost, 8-5. 
The Purple Knights are 5-7 over- 
all and 1-1 in conference play. 


Sunday’s game vs. UMass 
Lowell was postponed because of 
weather. 

The Knights’ home opener is 
April 10 vs. American Inter- 
national at 2:30 p.m. 


Women’s Lacrosse 


Senior Amanda 


trick as the Purple Knights 
slipped by Assumption, 14-12, 
on Saturday, March 28. The 
Knights evened their record at 1- 
1. The Knights home opener is 
April 8 vs. St. Anselm. 


Men’s Tennis 


After starting the season 0-5, 
the Purple Knights won back-to- 
back matches against NE-10 
rivals Southern New Hampshire 
(7-2) and American International 
(7-1), last weekend. _On March 
28, senior .co-captains Matt 


~ McInnis and Luke Hudak both 


won their singles and doubles 
matches. Sophomore John Clark 
and senior Cliff Rizzi also 
notched two wins in their singles 
and double matches. 

On March 29, Hudak and 
Clark went 2-0 again in their sin- 
gles and doubles matches to lead 
the Knights. 

The Knights are back in 
action on April 5 at Pace 
University. 


Lohin 
“scored seven goals, and sopho- 
more Kate Hallisey had a hat 





Photo by Jon-Michael McColgan 
Senior co-captain Matt McInnis 
serves during a match against 
AIC on March 31. 





JOY: Started slow, but finished strong 


Continued from Page 16 


As the season wore on, Joy 
said his confidence grew with 
every game, allowing his per- 
formance to peak at the right 
time. 

; “In the beginning I had laps- 

es where bad goals would go in, 
but then as the season progressed, 
and we played our tougher teams, 
I was at the top of my game,” Joy 
said. 


Towne said Joy was at his 
best when the team tied Division 
III powerhouse and second- 
ranked Middlebury, and then 
went on to beat rationally ranked 
Bowdoin in February. 

“Joy is the kind of kid who 
sets his expectations high and 
works extremely well under pres- 
sure,” Towne said. “He loves 
being the underdog.” 

Towne recalled many fond 
memories of practice, but he said 


his most memorable time with 
Joy was one night after practice 
was Over. 

“Every night Andy hangs out 
on the ice after practice playing 
rebounds. I'd like to state for the 
record that I have beat him at one 
game of rebounds,” Towne said. 
“T regret to state that he made me 
stay on the ice until I lost, which 
was the next round.” 
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Baseball fever 


Will the Sox contend with the Yanks? 


Another Major League 
Baseball season is upon us. 
Spring training is over, and it’s 
time to play ball. And with a 
new season, many questions 
arise. With that in mind, here’s a 
short list of things to look for and 
wonder about in the 2003 
Baseball season. 


Enough with the ThunderStix 


The Angels have to be given 
credit for starting 6-14 last sea- 
son and winning the World 
Series in dramatic fashion over 


the San Francisco Giants. The 
Angels have 

‘ [ates ASN hy Fas ree amd 
virtually the 


same lineup 
as last year, 
sO expecta- 
tions should 
be hi-gh. I 
watched their 
opening-day 
loss to the 
Rangers, and 
much to my 


Avex ABRAMI 
Sports Epitor 


dismay I saw most fans with the 


ThunderStix. OK for the play- 
offs, but a whole season? When 
the Angels are hovering around 
.500 at the All-Star break, we 
will see how many Thunderstix 
are at their home games. 


Will the Curse end this year? 


Being a Yankee fan, I will 
always say no. But as a baseball 
fan, I have to say this team is 
dangerous. The acquisitions of 
Kevin Millar, Jeremy Giambi 
and David Ortiz will pay huge 
dividends for the Sox. All three 
are, quality hitters who get. on 
base,, And with Manny Ramirez. 
and. Nomar Garciaparra at full 
strength, this team has the ability 
to drive in plenty of runs. 

The only concern is pitch- 
ing. Pedro Martinez and Derek 
Lowe, as proven last year, can 
do only so much. The Sox need 
at least another starter and proba- 
bly relievers as well to make a 
run at dethroning the Yankees 
atop the AL East. General 
Manager Theo Epstein will have 
to make a move before the trad- 
ing deadline is over. 





I have to say this 
team is dangerous. 
The acquisitions of 

Kevin Millar, Jeremy 
Giambi and David 
Ortiz will pay huge 

dividends for the Sox. 


Speaking of the Yankees ... 


Only time will tell how 
Hideki Matsui performs in the 
Big Apple and against Major 
League pitching. My guess: 
Matsui hits 25 homeruns and 
knocks in 80, while batting .275. 
Once again this Yankees team is 
deep in pitching and has a potent 
offense. The Yanks have seven 
(yes, seven) starters. Jose 
Contreras and Jeff Weaver will 
battle for the fifth spot all season, 
but it looks like Weaver has the 
spot to start the season. The 
Yanks’ toughest questions lie in 
the bullpen where Steve Karsay 
and Mariano Rivera will start the 
season on:the DL. And the loss 
of veterans Ramiro Mendoza and 
Mike Stanton might hurt during 
the stretch ‘run and in the play- 
offs. Chris Hammond may be 
able to fill that void. 


Milestones galore 


This year some exclusive 
milestones could be reached. 
Roger Clemens is just six wins 
shy of 300 and is fewer than 100 
K’s away from’ 4,000: for his 
career. Randy Johnson needs 
about 250 K’s for 4,000.| A°26- 
win campaign this year will push 
his total to 250. It also seems to 
be a milestone year for the hit- 
ters. Four players are zoning in 
on the 500-homerun club. That 
fact alone seems astonishing as 
only 17 members belong in the 
club. As of March 31, Sammy 
Sosa (499), Rafael Palmeiro 
(490), Ken Griffey Jr. (468), and 
Fred McGriff (478) are ready to 
join the club. Did I also mention 
Barry Bonds needs 48 homeruns 
to pass his godfather, Willie 
Mays, for third on the all-time 
list? 


Sports quote of the week 


“Hello again, everybody. It’s a bee-yooo-tiful 
day for baseball.” 


—The late Harry Caray, former 
Chicago Cubs broadcaster 
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Scoreboard 


Men’s Lacrosse 
(3-1, 1-1 NE-10) 


3/29 SMC 17, American 
International 2 


3/31 vs. St. Anselm was 
postponed 


4/2 at Le Moyne at 4 p.m. 


Women’s Lacrosse 
(0-1, 0-0 NE-10) 


3/29 SMC 14, 
Assumption 12 


4/1 at St. Lawrence at 
5 p.m. 


4/5 at Bentley at 2 p.m. 


Men’s Tennis 
(2-5, 2-3 NE-10) 


3/29 SMC 7, Southern 
New Hampshire 2 


3/31 SMC 7, American 
International | 


4/5 at Pace TBA 


Baseball 
(2-0) 


3/29 SMC 36 Polytechnic 
University, 5 


3/30 SMC 6, Skidmore 4 
(Second game postponed) 


4/2 at Plattsburgh State 
at 3 p.m. 


Softball 
(5-7, 1-1 NE-10) 


3/29 SMC 6-5, 
Bentley 4-8 


3/30 at UMass-Lowell 
(postponed) 


4/5 at St. Anselm at 1 p.m 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 
(802) 654-2SMC 
or visit 
www.smcevt.edu/ 
athletics 


Sports 


‘Joy’ to be in the net 


Sophomore receives ECAC Goalie of the Year award 





Sophomore Andy Joy had an .877 save percentage this season. 


By Sarah MacConnell 
Staff Writer 


How did sophomore Andy 
Joy go from playing in only three 
St. Michael’s men’s hockey 
games last year, to playing in 22 
games this year and being named 
ECAC Goalie of the Year? Years 
of hard work, commitment and 
video games. 

Senior captain Tom Mariano 
said he knows why things fell 
into place for Joy. Mariano said 
it is often difficult to find time to 
work out in the gym, but Joy 
wouldn’t pass up those opportu- 
nities. 

“He’s one of the hardest 
working kids on the team,” 
Mariano said. “Joy is the first 
one on the ice and the last one 
off. He always goes the extra 
mile. He is the most deserving of 
the Goalie of the Year award.” 

Sophomore defenseman 


Nick Towne said Joy’s character 
goes beyond his own agenda. 
“Andy had a good role 


model last year with Simone 
Theberge in net as a senior,” 
Towne said, “and this year Andy 
has really stepped up and spent a 
lot of time working with the 
younger two goalies.” 
First-year goalie Fred Lewis 


attested to Joy’s cma to. 


teamwork. 

“IT remember a time in the 
middle of the season when I was 
struggling with my own frustra- 
tions and not playing a lot, and 
Andy. took me aside and told me 
to keep my head up,’ ” Lewis said. 


“That really meant a lot to me 


and pushed me to keep going.” 

Not only does Joy spend 
extra time helping people on the 
ice, he enjoys helping others off 
the ice, too. 

“Joy is very unselfish with 
his time. He is always willing to 
help others,” Towne said. “Next 
year he is. signed up for the Big 
Brother/Sister program.” 

With two years of college 
hockey under his belt and two 
more to go, Joy said there is 
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nowhere to go but up. 

“It’s exciting to get an award 
that big as a sophomore because 
of the fact that I have two more 
years left to play,” Joy said. “I 
love to go out and compete; it’s 
not about the awards.” 

Joy said he did not always 
enjoy the success he is experienc- 
ing now. 

“After high school I played 
in the juniors league. I was traded 
from team to team, and bumped 
up and down the levels,” Joy 
said. “It was a difficult time 
because there wasn’t much to do. 
I worked at Subway three hours a 
day, skated for two hours a day, 
worked out for one hour and 
played video games for hours on 
end.” 

Joy said he spent three years 
playing juniors for an opportuni- 
ty to win and play at a higher 
level. 

“Juniors was a stepping- 
stone, because initially I wanted 
to play Division I hockey,” Joy 
said, “but St. Michael’s looked 
like the best decision, so I took a 
chance.” 

The Purple Knights ended 
the 2002-2003 season upsetting 
some top-seeded teams and win- 
ning the ECAC Division II 
Championship for the second 
straight season. The Knights 
defeated St. Anselm, 2-1, in over- 
time last month. Joy made 28 
saves in the championship game, 
including several crucial ones 
that kept the Knights in the game. 

“In the beginning of this year 
we were 0-6,” Joy said. “I was 
nervous and I knew I could play, 
I just had to prove myself.” 


See JOY, Page 15 





By Josh Cooper 
Staff Writer 


For the St. Michael’s men’s 
lacrosse team, the goals came 
like the rain did: Once it started it 
didn’t stop. The Purple Knights 
defeated American International, 
17-2, on March 28 in the team’s 
home opener. 

Besides being on the field 
for just the second time, Knights 
head coach Mike Schaefer said 
he didn’t feel that there were too 
many advantages to playing a 
game like this one. 

“We were able to execute 
plays that needed work,” 
Schaefer said. 

The Purple Knights jumped 
out to an 8-1 first-period lead 
behind two goals by sophomore 
Ryan Lynn. First-year Brandon 
Kobelt notched a hat trick with 
two of those goals coming in the 
second half when it started to 
pour. 





The Purple Knights in action during a 17-2 win over AIC last Saturday. 


Senior captain Nate Siegler 
and the other starters sat out 
much of Saturday’s game to 
allow younger and less experi- 
enced players a chance to play. 

“It was good that the younger 
guys on the team could play,” 
Siegler said. 

Lynn said he saw some nice 
things on the field. It was good 
for the team to be able to play on 
the 300s field with a home 
crowd, at least until it began to 


rain, Lynn said. 

“These games are always 
tough to play in, though,” Lynn 
said. “You want the team to stay 
focused, but it was hard to not 
crack a smile once in a while.” 

With Saturday’s win, the Purple 
Knights are now 3-1 overall and 
1-1 in NE-10 play. The next 
home game is April 12 against 
Southern New Hampshire at 1:30 
p-m. 
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All-American Liz LeFebvre. 


High honor 
for senior 
LeFebvre 


Basketball player 
named All-American 


By Alex Abrami 
Sports Editor 


Last week senior Liz 
LeFebvre became the second 
women’s basketball player in St. 
Michael’s history to be named to 
the NCAA Division II 
Kodak/WBCA All-America 
team. Amy Molina 793, made 
the 1992-93 team. 

LeFebvre is one of 10 
women to be voted onto the team 
by the members of the Women’s 
Basketball Coaches Association: 
She is the only player from the 
NE-10 conference to make the 
team, and one of two ‘players 
from the East region. 

“Liz helps us win,” said 
head coach Sue Duprat, who 
announced she would step down 
April 4. “She was the best player 
in the NE-10 this year.” 

Last month LeFebvre was_ 
named the NE-10 Co-Player of 
the Year, along with Kerri Flynn 
of Bentley. LeFebvre was also 
named “to «the Daktronics All- 
Northeast ‘Region first team. 
LeFebvre led the NE-10 in scor- 
ing (19. 8), “rebounding (10) and 
double-doubles (15). 

LeFebvre also set several 
school records this season as she 


helped lead the Purple Knights to 
| the playoffs for the first time 


since 1999. LeFebvre set a sin- 
gle-season record for points 
(573), field goal percentage (58.1 
percent) and field goals made 
(241). 

LeFebvre closes her career 
as the school’s second-leading 
scorer (behind Molina) with 
1,553 points and first in field 
goal percentage (53.8 percent). 

LeFebvre is modest about 
the honor, giving much of the 
credit to her teammates. 

“It feels really good,” 
LeFebvre said, “but I couldn’t 
have done it without my team- 
mates. We had a winning season, 
and there’s nothing better than 
that.” 


